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What Is Employee Representation? * 


By E. K. HAtt, Vice President, 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company 

7HEN I was asked to discuss this subject I was surprised for employee 
representation has been functioning in industry in various forms for 
the past ten years. But the more I thought it over, the more it seemed to me 
a very good question; one that ought to be well worth discussing now that 
the varying experiences and experiments of a decade are available for review 
and reappraisal. Perhaps a review will clarify our thinking. Perhaps it will 
clarify and change some of the language we have been using about it. Per- 
haps it will help us in our future planning if we get it perfectly clear in our 
minds just what we mean by employee representation. I assume we would 
all agree that employee representation exists in an industry when the manage- 
ment has invited or encouraged the employees to elect representatives to con- 
fer with representatives of the management and joint conferences are being 

held at reasonably frequent and regular intervals. 

This somewhat general definition covers two quite distinct schools or 
ideas about employee representation. One, for want of a better name, we 
will call the “single track” school; the other the “double track” school. Under 
the single track theory management works out the machinery of employee 
representation with the idea that it is solely something for the employees to 
use, a medium through which they may bring up their criticisms and sugges- 
tions, their questions and complaints. The double track school believes that 
active use of the plan by employees is important ; but that it is just as import- 
ant, if not more so, for the interest, benefit, education and help of the manage- 
ment, for management to use it as a means through which they may confer 
with the employees. As I understand it, and as I will use the term, employee 
representation exists wherever the plan provides for joint conference, whether 
it is used just as a one-way or as a two-way proposition. 

Perhaps it will clear the decks somewhat if before trying to analyze what 
employee representation is, I indicate certain things which in my opinion it is 
not. After the war, throughout industry, management realized that there 
was something wrong with employee relations, with industrial relations. Con- 
ditions were the worst we had ever known in industry. We had been brought 





*This and the following papers were presented at the A. M. A. Employee Representation Con- 
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up to understand that there was a so-called capital and labor problem, and 
management apparently accepted the fact that there was always going to be 
such a problem. Many people regarded it as inevitably incident to industry. 
Management usually took the view that it was important to watch the problem 
carefully and apply suitable palliatives from time to time; occasional in- 
creases in wages here and there; a change in working conditions now and 
then, seasoned with a litttle so-called welfare work. These things were done 
to smooth the situation over and smooth it out; yet management did not in 
the older days very often try to look forward to a permanent solution of the 
problem. 

Approximately ten years ago in many of the industries throughout the 
country management decided that something more than palliatives were 
needed ; that there must be a better way than this hand-to-mouth sort of un- 
satisfactory solution. Many men in the management group indicated they 
were unwilling to accept the idea that there was necessarily a permanent con- 
flict between management and men in industry and they set out to find a way 
to improve the relations between management and the workers permanently. 

Now that meant hundreds of good minds in numerous industries applied 
themselves to this problem. There was a great deal of sound and some super- 
ficial thinking done. There was some idealistic thinking done that was often 
far from practical. There was some more or less one-sided, selfish thinking 
done. The result, however, was that from all this thinking and experimenting 
new plans and new ideas were developed as to ways of dealing with the in- 
dustrial relations problem. A lot of new phrases were introduced. We heard 
about company unions; about the industrial house of representatives ; works 
councils ; shop committees ; industrial centers ; industrial democracy ; employee 
representation ; company associations. We never had these terms in industry 
before, but they all represented in one form or another new attempts to get 
at a solution, to find some way for better relations among the people who 
make up an industry. Practically all of them included in one way or another 
some of the principles or practices of employee representation and some of 
them have become somewhat confused with employee representation, which 
was one of the plans and experiments developed and applied at this time. 

Now the questions assigned to me on the program illustrate my point, 
and I am going to take these questions as listed and undertake to answer 
them. They naturally divide themselves, in my opinion, into four groups. 

One group of questions has to do with management sharing. That 
phrase and that idea seems to have been developed by people who apparently 
thought that the real trouble with employees, their unrest, their dissatisfac- 
tion, their lack of interest, arose from the feeling on the part of employees 
that they were in a subordinate and inferior position. These people pro- 
posed to make the employees co-managers, to let them share in the 
management. 

The next group is represented by the questions, “Is it representative 
government in industry? Is it the application of the governmental doctrine 
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of checks and balances? Is it industrial democracy?” Such phrases and 
such plans using the analogies of government were probably developed by 
people who felt that there was something the matter with the way industry 
is set up and who proposed to set it up according to government forms and 
formulas. A great many people think that whatever is done by government 
is right; that it is the last word, therefore it must be right; that the majority 
have decided to do it, therefore that makes it absoiutely unquestionable. So 
we had a lot of that theory creeping into business. They sought to find in 
government forms and practices a panacea for the ills of industry. 

Then there is a third group which covers the questions: “Is it a labor 
organization? Is it collective bargaining?” That line of thinking and nomen- 
clature, I take it, came from the people who argued, “we are dealing with a 
‘problem involving the workers, that is, the laborers; therefore, we will find 
our answer in the labor organizations ; only we will set up our plan in a way 
so that the workers will be cooperative and working at close range rather than 
at long range.” 

The fourth group covers questions such as “Is it joint relations? Is it 
leadership through consultation” and so forth. 


Is Employee Representation Management Sharing? 


Taking up the questions in these four groups we have, first, the question 
of management sharing: Is employee representation management sharing? I 
will yield to no man in my interest in the man in the ranks or in my desire 
to help him find the way to make his working life more interesting and profit- 
able and in every way more satisfactory, but I don’t believe that management 
sharing as the term is used is what he wants, is what he expects or what he 
ought to have. What I think he wants is an opportunity to be heard; an 
opportunity to ask questions without prejudice, an opportunity to confer with 
the people responsible for the destiny and policies of the concern in which he 
works ; an opportunity to learn something about these policies ; an opportunity 
to chip in his own ideas and have them get a reasonable reception and fair 
consideration ; an opportunity to know what it is all about and especially to 
discuss with responsible representatives of the management all the facts and 
conditions involved in his own personal relations to the company; but this is 
not management sharing. 

Management is responsible for the policies of the business. It is respon- 
sible for the planning of the business. It is responsible for decisions which 
often have to be made instantly, without any opportunity for discussion or 
argument. Management is responsible for the direction of the business and 
for the coordinating of all the different departments and activities that go 
to make up the modern business organization to the end that the investment 
may be protected ; that the interests of all the human beings whose life work 
and livelihood depends on the industry may be protected; that the purposes 
of a given industry may be accomplished. The management’s responsibilities 
are the supreme responsibilities of any industry. There are all kinds of re- 
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sponsibilities scattered through modern industry, some of them insignificant, 
some very important ; but in the last analysis the management’s responsibilities 
when they are all assembled are the supreme responsibilities of that industry. 
Those responsibilities can not be handed over to groups; they can not be 
shared with groups. They are too interrelated to be scattered and too im- 
portant to the owners of the business and to the employees of the business to 
have them used as playthings or experiments. The responsibility for the 
management of a business must be absolutely definite and fixed, so that if 
failure starts the responsibility for that failure can be detected quickly and 


the fault remedied instantly, which can not be done under group 
responsibility. 

Industrial management in an industry is simply leadership, that is all, 
and leadership is absolutely essential whenever it becomes necessary to co- 
ordinate and direct the efforts of two or three or more individuals. 

Take two people in a firm, two partners, just two, the smallest group 
you can have. If that partnership is well organized one of them will be the 
managing partner. They may confer and consult and decide and so iorth, 
but when they get ready for action there should be a managing partner. 

A corporal’s guard is not a very large number of men, but would you 
think of sending out that corporal’s guard without any leadership saying, 
“All right, you fellows know what to do, now you go and do it. If you have 
any question on the way get together and talk it over and vote on it’’? 

A football team where every man on the team is of absolutely equal 
rank so far as the team goes would not get far if some man was not selected 
to be captain of the team to work out the strategy and make the decisions in 
the pinches, or if someone was not delegated to direct and coordinate the work 
of the eleven men. That is all a football team is. It is the coordinated work 
of eleven men. Who is going to coordinate it? Some one must be assigned 
that responsibility. 

Take an orchestra. Just how good a symphony would you get if you 
took all the finest players in the world and put them out in an orchestra and 
said, ‘““Here is your music, Beethoven’s Number 10, now go to it”? 

Suppose you decided that in this conference you were not going to have 
any management, direction or leadership and told the chairman to get off the 
platform and sit in the audience. Before this meeting is over we would have 
more or less of a mess of a meeting.e You have to have somebody to direct 
things. We know what we are here for; we are here to discuss a certain 
topic and get all the ideas we can get pooled into this meeting. Yet somebody 
must steer it, somebody must be boss, and it is no disgrace to you or to me 
that the chairman is going to be our boss and we are going to do what he 
says. I shall stop when he tells me to stop and you shall ask questions when 
he tells you to ask them, otherwise we won't get much out of this meeting. 

Now compare these small units I have been talking about with modern 
industry, complicated almost beyond comprehension, and it is perfectly clear 
that we must have leadership. We must have management and we must have 
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the management responsibilities definitely delegated to individuals, so that 
the purposes of the industry may be accomplished and failure to accomplish 
may be immediately discovered and the remedy promptly applied. 

It is no disgrace to be under leadership, although it is irritating and 
often humiliating to be under arbitrary or inconsiderate leadership. So far as I 
can see in looking around I can not see a man here who is not to some extent 
under somebody else’s direction. The president of an industry himself is 
under the authority and direction of the board of directors and the executive 
committee although they delegate a very large part of their authority to him, 
for the very reason that as a group they are too cumbersome a body to 
exercise it themselves. 

In looking at this question in the industry with which I am associated 
it has proved helpful to our thinking to consider that management is simply 
one of the crafts in our business. We have many kinds of crafts—cable 
splicers, operators, linemen, statisticians, clerks, stenographers, etc., and we 
look on the managers, the people who are directing and managing the busi- 
ness, as constituting one of the crafts in the business. Once you look at it 
in that way it seems to us that it very much simplifies this question of the 
relation of management to the industry. 

To sum up on this question of management sharing, I can not escape the 
conclusion that the use of the term “management sharing” in connection with 
employee representation plans is either ill considered or insincere. Thank 
God there are and always have been opportunities in the United States for 
any individual in any industry to really and honestly share in the management 
of the business whenever he can demonstrate that he has the qualities and the 
ability for the craft of management. There is no caste or tradition in this 
country that will prevent him from being transferred from the general forces 
into the management group, or that will prevent him from going just as high 
in that group as his ability and talent will take him. 


Is Employee Representation Industrial Democracy? 


Now we come to the second group of questions, “Is it industrial 
democracy? Is it representative government in industry? Is it the applica- 
tion of the governmental principle of checks and balances?’ I am not 
entirely sure that I know what any of these phrases mean, but I think there 
is very little analogy between a governmental organization and an industrial 
organization, and many of the analogies that are made are incomplete and 
rather far-fetched. The purposes of a governmental organization and of an 
industrial organization are diametrically and fundamentally different. The 
membership in such organizations is fundmentally different. A citizen in a 
town and an employee in an industry represent two totally different relation- 
ships. The responsibilities of the individuals in an industry and those of the 
citizens in a community or governmental organization are almost wholly dif- 
ferent. Furthermore, one is an economic and the other a social or political or- 
ganization, and it does not seem to me that we get much help in trying to find 
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analogies or phrases in governmental organization that will help solve our 
industrial relations problem. 

An industry which has employee representation, in my judgment, is a 
more democratic industry than one which does not have employee representa- 
tion. Perhaps it would be fair to refer to an industry with employee rep- 
resentation as a democratic industry, but that certainly does not make it an 
industrial democracy, and there is a very wide difference, as I see it, between 
those terms. An industry that has employee representation has provided an 
opportunity for its employees to be represented by some of their own number 
in dealing with the management, but that does not mean management of the 
business by representatives. It does not mean representative management 
and if it is not representative management then it is not representative 
government. 


Does Employee Representation Provide Checks and Balances? 


Take the question of checks and balances. That system has proved 
to be of tremendous value in governmental organizations. Why? Because 
it provides a curb; it provides checks against the natural tendencies to go to 
extremes inherent in a republican form of government. In industry if things 
start to go wrong, in the proper kind of an industrial set-up, they may be 
corrected quickly. “Who is responsible? That is the fellow right there. 
Move him out and put in a man who is competent.” It is not necessary to 
wait for conventions or elections. But in a democratic form of government 
it usually takes a long time to make a change. The machinery is cumbersome. 
One party or one clique in power may seek to bring about radical changes in 
the existing order of things, yet if an intelligent minority is active and has 
a good case it can usually hobble the administration or accumulate a majority 
and throw it out sooner or later. The price of this control is inefficiency in 
administration and operation, but a system that does not let things happen 
too fast, that checks and balances and curbs is essential at any cost in a 
democracy. But it is not what we want in industry. We do not need it in 
industry because, by fixing responsibilities on individuals in the management, 
corrections can be made rapidly and promptly just as soon as mistakes are 
discovered if the person who has the ultimate responsibility has the nerve to 
step in and do it. The machinery is there. 


Is Employee Representation a Form of Labor Organization? 


We pass along to the next group of questions, “Is it a labor organiza- 
tion? Is it collective bargaining?” Employee representation often exists 
without any kind of an organization. In its simplest form an employee is 
entitled to vote for someone to represent him in dealing with the management, 
without belonging to any organization. His right to vote belongs to him 
because he is an employee, not because he is a member of any kind of an 
organization. On the other hand, some employees functioning under repre- 
sentation plans have an employee organization of some kind. Being an em- 
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ployee gives him the right to become a member and being a member gives 
him the opportunity to vote for a representative. 

Now such an organization is an organization of workers, if you please, 
of laborers, but that does not necessarily make it a labor organization and 
certainly does not make it a labor organization as the term “labor organiza- 
tion” is ordinarily used. It is an organization of employees of a given in- 
dustry, not an organization of a certain class of society, which the term 
“labor organization” is often intended to mean. 

There are so many points of difference between an organization of em- 
ployees in an industry and what we ordinarily understand by a labor organ- 
ization, a group connected with national or international organizations and 
affiliated and working with all or a part of a cross section of workers and 
employees throughout the country, that there is hardly any comparison be- 
tween the two. One form tends to be militant, founded without invitation 
from and often in opposition to the wishes of the management. The other 
is intended and strives to be cooperative, founded with the encouragement 
and often on the invitation of the management, an entirely different atmos- 
phere. 

The theory of one is that the representatives will bargain for material 
benefits to the members of their organization. They will trade it out the best 
they know and hope that they may get the better of it. It is a long-range 
proposition ; each fellow watching the other and each inclined to be suspicious 
of the other because each feels that the other is trying to get the best of him. 
It is more like a horse trade. In the other case, however, it is not bargaining; 
it is dealing ; it is collective dealing, if you please, but as I see it, that is very 
different from bargaining. One depends on force, in the last analysis, as the 
final determinant ; the other depends upon facts, reason and the merits of the 
case, as the basis for determination by mutual discussion. One is a proposi- 
tion dealing at long range and infrequently. The other is a short-range 
proposition dealing frequently and continuously. It is a sort of living to- 
gether instead of getting together once a year or once in two years. One is 
more or less involved with and sometimes composed of outsiders. The other 
is restricted usually to interests and individuals within the industry. One 
assumes that the interests between groups in the industry and the organiza- 
tion are hostile; the other assumes that they are essentially and practically 
identical. One assumes that there must always be a certain division in in- 
dustry, that certain elements in industry must be divided, the industry must 
be split against itself, that a gulf is always going to exist. The other is 
founded on the theory that it ought to be possible to unite every element in 
the industry and tie it up tight for coordinated, effective, cooperative action. 
The tactics of one are almost exclusively the tactics and strategy of warfare. 
In the other the tactics and strategy and method of procedure are normally 
more akin to those of the team-play, which we see on the athletic fields and 
in the characteristic games throughout the country. 

I believe that there is a real place for the older or labor union type of 
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organization in certain industries where conditions of unbridled competition 
and relative instability exist as between the several separate concerns in the 
industry. Certainly there is a place for them in those concerns or industries 
whose managements are unconscious of the need for any personnel policy or 
are indifferent or unscrupulous with respect to relations with and treatment 
of the people in the business. But in some industries where conditions have 
become relatively stabilized and the management of the different companies 
are interested in the well-being of the industry as well as that of the separate 
companies and all the people connected with them, the newer form of supple- 
mentary organization has worked well. Many of us who have worked with it 
believe that it is fulfilling the needs and hopes of all concerned in the success 
of the industry and the companies and that it is doing this more quickly, com- 
pletely and happily than could be accomplished through any other form of 
organization or without any organization at all. 

Now without discussing that further I would just like to make this ob- 
servation. Any internal organization of employees in a given industry, that 
undertakes to organize itself or develop its procedure along the lines of the 
traditional form and strategy of organized labor is in my opinion due to fail. 
Such an arrangement will be neither satisfactory to employees nor employers. 
These two types of organizations are two different species and they are un- 
natural, artificial and devitalized in proportion to the degree to which they 
are forced to resemble each other. You take your choice as to which you 
think is best for the industry; but they are so far apart and so different in 
every possible way that it is, as it looks to me, just impossible to get from the 
older form of organization or method of dealing anything that is going to 
help the newer method. 


Is Employee Representation Joint Relations or Leadership Through 
Consultation ? 


Next come the questions, “Is it joint relations? Is it leadership through 
consultation”? Well, in some respects employee representation is both. Yet 
it is so much more than either question indicates that I believe it helps us 
very little to use those terms as defining what employee representation is. I 
will use the time left in undertaking to try and state what employee represen- 
tation is as I see it. 

We, in this conference, have no argument in our minds, have we, about 
what it seeks to do? We know what it is after. We know what we are 
seeking to do through developing and encouraging employee representation. 
We are undertaking to improve the relations in a given industry between the 
management and the general forces. Why do we want to improve them? 
What is the idea of trying to improve those relations? Where did we get 
this idea anyway of improving relations? Well, we got it when industry woke 
up, as we did, right after the war and realized the extent to which the human 
element in industry in this country was indifferent to the job; seething with 
unrest; lacking interest in the job; suspicious of the management; and in 
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many cases literally hostile to the industry through which they were earning 
their livelihood. 

It did not take long to see that under those circumstances in industry it 
was impossible to get cooperation between the various human elements in the 
business. It did not take long to see that without that cooperation and with- 
out better cooperation than had ever before been experienced in industry, in- 
dustry could not step into the big chance for its people, that was waiting for 
them right after the war. The question was, how shall management get that 
cooperation? It was perfectly obvious that management and men were drift- 
ing apart in industry and that some way had to be found to get them to- 
gether. It was perfectly obvious that the managing employees had been pay- 
ing too little attention to the rest of the employees. Then, as I said a moment 
ago, many of the management group started out to find how industry could 
get cooperation. 

Theoretically that sounded easy. If we are going to get our people to 
cooperate together the first thing we have to do is to remove suspicion. We 
can not have suspicion all around and expect any cooperation. We have to 
establish confidence, mutual confidence between management and men. How 
are we going to establish confidence? We must get them acquainted. We 
have to get to know each other better. The men are good fellows and the 
managers are good fellows. They are as good as the average run of human 
beings and ought to get along well together. If we have to establish con- 
fidence we must get them acquainted and how are we going to get them ac- 
quainted? We have to get them to sit around in a room and talk with each 
other and keep talking until they feel they really know one another. 

How are we going to get them talking to each other? They never meet 
now. The way industry is set up now the management, except the first line 
of supervision, almost never has a chance to meet and talk with the men in 
the ranks and the men in the ranks do not know who the men are who con- 
trol the destinies of the business, let alone have any chance to know anything 
about them or occasionally meet them or get acquainted with them. The 
program is theoretically simple for getting together and getting this co- 
operation in the concerns that only have a few employees, but in the big 
concerns it can’t be done. Then the answer comes, if we can’t all get together, 
if we can’t get the whole outfit together we can at least work along these 
lines by asking the working forces to pick out some of their own number to 
meet with the management and we will get acquainted that way. That is 
what happened in so many industries throughout the country just after the 
war. The industries invited the employees to elect their representatives to 
meet and confer with management in respect to any matter the employees 
wanted to bring up, and many industries began to have these meetings of rep- 
resentatives of the management and representatives of the men. 

They were not acquainted when they first got together; each side was 
suspicious of the other, wondering what the other fellow was thinking about ; 
wondering whether this was a square and honest deal; but they began to talk 
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things over and they continued to confer. What did the employees talk about? 
We all know in those early days they talked about those things that had been 
pent up in their hearts for years, things which they had been waiting for 
years to get off their chests and talk with somebody about, feeling that if they 
could convince the proper people something would be done about those things. 
We all know in those first few meetings, perhaps the first and the second year 
they talked about their wages; their working conditions; about the thousand 
and one little things that had been irritating, disturbing or bothering them. 
In their minds there had been nobody in the world with any authority up to 
that time who was interested in these things in the slightest degree. It looked 
insignificant to the management perhaps, but it was very important to the 
employees who were raising these questions. In their schemes of life and 
in their programs these matters were very important. They welcomed the 
chance to get them off their chests and what happened ? 

The employees got their points of view to the management. Manage- 
ment had thought in management terms too much; now they began to get the 
points of view of the employees and began to get some very good arguments, 
some very good suggestions, some criticisms of things that management had 
been allowing to let go along or decisions that management had made which 
were wrong. Management learned a whole lot in those first years. We might 
be just frank enough to say that management learned a lot about what a poor 
job management in industry in many respects had been doing in dealing with 
the human relations problems before we had employee representation. Those 
are some of the things that management learned when they really got into 
the business and began to confer with the representatives of their own people. 

As a result of these conferences the men began to have confidence in the 
management. We have to hand it to the men who represented management in 
these early conferences. When it was demonstrated to them that they had 
been wrong, that there were some things that could be improved, they were 
usually square enough to come right out and say so and rectify them and that, 
of course, established confidence; it established a feeling of fair treatment 

‘and naturally the thing that followed the establishing of confidence was better 
cooperation. 

Some industries stopped right there. When the representatives of the 
employees had gotten the things that had been troubling them off their chests ; 
when they felt their working conditions were fair; when their wages were 
what they believed to be reasonably right ; in many industries the plan stopped 
right there. It had accomplished its purpose from the point of view of the 

_ management of these industries. Such plans are what I have referred to as 
single track plans. They are good as far as they go. They have accom- 
plished a great deal, but they have utterly failed to realize the endless possi- 
bilities in going further. 

In other cases, however, the management began to acquire a knowledge 
of the interests and abilities of the employees that never had occurred to man- 

‘agement as existing before. They began to say to themselves, “these employees 
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are a pretty good sort, they are good scouts, we like them. They have a lot 
of brains. They are making good suggestions. They know a whole lot about 
this business. Come to think of it, we are just as much employees as they are. 
We are getting a little more money and a little more responsibility and a little 
more limelight, but we are all employees; we are all on the same basis; we 
are employed by somebody else. We do not know but that we can do more 
with this plan than just simply make them contented. We are not sure that 
just because we have barely satisfied these fellows, that we are good bosses. 
There may be something bigger here than that. We do not know but that 
there is something bigger in industry than simply having these fellows feel- 
ing like contented servants with nice bosses, good pay, and a good place to 
work. Perhaps that is old stuff, perhaps we can go way beyond that. Per- 
haps we have satisfied them that they have a fair contract with us, that we 
did not horse-trade them into it and give them the worst of it when we 
thought we could get away with it. Perhaps we do not want to let it just 
stand on a contract alone; perhaps we want to make them feel that they have 
some other tie and some other interest in this business than just a contract to 
work for so much a day; perhaps we can do something besides enlisting just 
the muscles in this business. These men have something more than muscle; 
they have brain and will power, they are self-starters. Let us give them a 
real status in this business. The more we think of it, the more we think they 
are about as important in this business as we are. Our job is a bigger job, but 
their jobs have to be done just as our job has to be done. In order to get the 
whole job done everybody has to chip in and do his or her part. Let us rec- 
ognize that. Let us make these people feel that they are a part of it, that 
they belong, that they are not servants, that there is something more than a 
contract tying us all in together. They are helping to make this business. 
Let them know that we recognize that. Let us take them into our confidence. 
Let us not tightwad on all this information.” 

So they started taking them into their confidence. They explained and 
described the policies and practices of the business; the reasons for this and 
for that ; they said, ‘““You fellows chip in here. Give us your ideas. What do 
you think”? When they thought wrong they explained to them why they were 
wrong. “The next time your suggestions will be good, old top, you are a 
little off this time. We will explain to you why”. Management started to 
loosen up a little on some of these authorities. Instead of the management 
saying, “Do this this way ; that that way”, all routine, all cut and dried and 
all deadly monotonous; management said, starting to give these employees a 
little latitude, “Do tnese things in your own way if you see a better way to 
do it. Here is what we want done. Do a little thinking of your own. We 
are not going to undertake to tell you when to raise your right or when to 
raise your left hand. You work that out yourself. It will make it more inter- 
esting for you”, and so on. 

You have all done that, most of you know just what I am talking about. 
That is a crude illustration of the developments that come about in the sec- 
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ond type, the two-track, employee representation with the representatives of 
the employees and the representatives of the management cooperating in every 
way for the interest of the business. Not with the relation of master and ser- 
vant, nor on the basis of the terms of a contract, but in the belief and con- 
viction that the employee is a part of the business and as such is entitled to be 
let in in every way proper on the functioning of the business. 

Now we come to the answer of the direct question: ‘““What is employee 
representation”? As I see it, employee representation is a new form of or- 
ganization for the better accomplishment of the purposes of a given industry. 
The standard form and the present form and the fundamental form of or- 
ganization of an industry is designed for a particular purpose. We all know 
how it looks on the chart. The responsibilities of management are assigned 
down through the management group. The general forces do not get into 
the picture, they follow the orders and the instructions and the leadership of 
the people on that chart. 

That form of organization is designed for production. It is copied from 
the military organization. It is designed for getting out the job, getting it 
done. It is designed for carrying out instructions; for planning and coor- 
dinating the work; for issuing instructions and orders and for direction and 
supervision. It has proved to be extremely well-designed for that purpose. 
It has demonstrated that it is not well-designed for the purpose we have been 
talking about. Instead of that form of organization in and by itself tending 
to promote better human relations between management and men, it has 
tended over a long period of years to work just the other way. It is designed 
for fast, snappy action. It does not provide for the by-play of human mind 
against human mind, for getting acquainted and working things out in con- 
ference with representatives of the general forces. Therefore, that form of 
organization, fine for its purpose, has to be supplemented—at least many of 
us think it has to be supplemented—if we are going to bring about permanent 
better human relations between management and men in industry. 

Now that frightens some people when you say the traditional organiza- 
tion chart of responsibilities needs something added as a supplement to it. 
They wonder, “Am I going to have anything taken away from me that shows 
on the chart? Am I going to have my hands tied? Am I not going to be the 
boss any more? Am I going to be the head of this department or the job”? 
Certainly you are. There is no change whatsoever. This employee repre- 
sentation is simply a supplementary form of organization for reviewing and 
correcting the mistakes which have been made in the fast work of the pro- 
duction organization. 

It is to accomplish another purpose. It is not only to clean up the dead- 
wood and the mistakes which have been left in the other organization, but it 
is to develop affirmatively and build up continued better relationships between 
the management group and the general forces. We need not be afraid of two 
forms of organization in a business, one for one purpose and one for the 
other. 
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The Navy is perhaps one of the oldest organizations in the world, per- 
haps the one that calls most definitely for supreme unquestioned, fast-moving 
authority, where discipline is absolutely vital, vastly more so than in an in- 
dustry. Yet in the Navy you have on any ship four or five definite, distinct 
forms of organization. 

The normal form of organization which is in effect while the ship is 
cruising or while it is in port is the one that is functioning usually; but the 
minute the bugle sounds “general quarters”, which means prepare for battle, 
the whole organization of that ship changes in almost every particular, with 
only one exception. No man who was in authority in any particular spot in 
the cruising organization becomes a subordinate to somebody that was a sub- 
ordinate to him in the cruising organization. There is no change in the per- 
sonnel of the management, but the set-up of the organization, the way they 
function, and what they do is entirely changed just at the blowing of the 
bugle. Again, when the bugle blows “collision”, a third form of organiza- 
tion instantly goes into effect, an arrangement and a delegation of responsi- 
bilities and functions set up for the purpose of taking care of collisions. It 
is different from sailing along in a fair sea or sitting around in port and it 
needs a different organization. When the bugle blows “fire” there is another 
organization, different duties assigned to different members of the crew; 
and still another when the bugle sounds “abandon ship”. 

So we need not be concerned when we find that the form of organiza- 
tion which we have had so long does not take care of a certain relationship 
we want in the business. We just add another supplementary form to help 
take care of that end of the business. It is just good, sound business judg- 
ment. 

To sum up, I would say that employee representation is a new and addi- 
tional form of organization in industry. Its adoption constitutes recognition 
of certain things not previously recognized or fully appreciated by manage- 
ment. First, the normal or the miltary form of organization in industry is 
not adequate for promoting, developing and maintaining the best relations 
between management and men as individuals. Second, the worker is en- 
titled to a better status in the industry than that of being a mere servant or a 
mere contractor. Third, the worker ought to be considered and treated as a 
part of the organization just as much as an employee who happens to carry 
the title of supervisor. Fourth, as a part of the organization, as a part of the 
industry, the worker is entitled to confer with responsible representatives of 
the management concerning his own relations to the business and everything 
involved in that relation. Fifth, he is entitled to know and ought to know 
something about the plans and the procedure, the practices and the objectives 
of the industry itself, and he is entitled to have a chance to do this and to 
ask these questions without seeming impertinent or feeling embarrassed or 
being told that it is none of his business. As a matter of fact, management 
assumes responsibility for taking the initiative in telling employees about these 
things. Sixth, where size prevents this contact between representatives of the 
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managing employees and all the members of the general working forces, then 
an orderly method to accomplish these ends is for the general forces to con- 
fer with management through representatives, through people whom they 
select, their own side partners, people who are more or less working under 
the same conditions they are working under in the business. 

That is what I conceive employee representation to be, a new and an 
additional form of organization in industry, which promises to find, and in 
many instances has already helped to find the biggest part of the answer in 
this so-called industrial relations problem. It is a form of organization that 
in my judgment has come to stay indefinitely in American industry and 
business. 


How Can the Principles of Employee Representation Be 
Applied to Relations With Retail Agents? 


By Atrrep E. Surprty, Personnel Director, 
Knox Hat Company, Inc. 


OX of the first questions naturally is, what are those principles? We 

have just heard Mr. Hall discuss various queries concerning employee 
representation. There are certain principles we can develop from them; they 
can not be boiled down to one principle. In that “single-track” organization, 
for instance, of which he spoke, probably we could designate as the basic 
principle the development of a spirit of contentment amongst the employees, 
because that is about as far as it goes. In the other type of organization, the 
“double-track” designation of Mr. Hall, there is interaction between the man- 
agement and the rank and file. If I could boil it down to one principle, which 
is perhaps difficult to do, I would call it leadership through consultation. I 
would further qualify that phrase by calling it intelligent leadership through 
consultation. There is a vast difference between leadership which takes us 
down hill, and intelligent leadership. All of us in our production problems 
have seen leadership of the kind that is not intelligent. In any event, intel- 
ligent leadership requires that we gather all the facts concerning a problem 
before we take ection. If we confer with the rank and file, get their view- 
point on problems which concern management and employees as groups, then 
we can intelligently act. 

Employee representation has been applied for the most part to produc- 
tion. I don’t know that many organizations have gone beyond production 
into the sales and distribution side of representation or the application of its 
principles. Yet why not? If these principles involve the interpretation of 
hysnan motives then, certainly, they can be applied to sales and distribution 
problems. If we are to have intelligent leadership in handling our sales af- 
fairs then we must have all the facts in the cases before we make decisions. 
It is upon that basis that we extended our council plan beyond the produc- 
tion side into the sales and distribution organization. 
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To those who are newcomers at these meetings of the American Man- 
agement Association, may I very briefly outline just what our council organi- 
zation involves? It was introduced first in our two factories in Brooklyn back 
in 1919. Therefore, we are now in our ninth year of operation under the 
council plan. We found it worked so successfully that the following year 
we applied these principles of consultation to our retail stores in New York, 
some five in number. It worked there so well that we felt the same principle 
could be applied to our group of men who traveled over the country to the 
agents and so we organized a wholesale conference. Its methods of opera- 
tion were not exactly the same as in our factory councils and our retail stores 
council. But, as is well recognized, the mechanics of the proposition mean 
very little so long as the principles involved are carried out. 

In 1922 our president, Mr. Montgomery, who by the way was always 
the leader in proposing these council plans or extensions, suggested that we 
organize our agents all over the country into an advisory council. I could 
see where the councils in factories or in stores pretty close together would 
be feasible and were feasible; but how to organize a group of some twenty- 
five huadred agents selling Knox and Dunlap hats all over this country into 
an advisory council was something I could not quite see at that time. How- 
ever, it has worked out in a very practical way. 

In 1922 we had the first annual convention of our agents, held in New 
York City as has been our custom ever since. We outlined to them what we 
were doing in our factories and stores with respect to council organizations, 
and told them how they were working out. Mr. Montgomery suggested that 
we apply that same principle to the agent and they agreed it was worth try- 
ing. We divided the United States into five districts. The agents who at- 
tended the convention selected representatives for those districts, the agents in 
each group selecting one of their number to be their representative. Then 
management appointed five representatives so that we had a form of organiza- 
tion very similar to that in our factories. We adopted by-laws which follow 
very much along the lines of the by-laws of our factory councils. 

Furthermore, we developed a code of ethics to operate between the man- 
agement and the agents. I want to read two or three of those items in this 
code to give an idea of just what they involve. 

Let me say in passing that our policy of sales is by selected agencies. With 
the exception of the larger cities a given town will have a Knox agency and a 
Dunlap agency (because we manufacture both Knox and Dunlap hats), and 
the agent has the exclusive right to sell either of these particular products. 

“An agency may be discontinued when the agent becomes a bankrupt. 

“An agency may be discontinued when in the opinion of the company the 
agent becomes a poor credit risk. 

“An agency may be discontinued when in the opinion of the company the 
agent makes a practice of withholding payment of the account until it becomes 
past due and at the same time buys largely from other hat companies. 

“An agency may be discontinued when the company finds that the agent 
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makes a practice of cancelling orders, makes unjustified returns of merchan- 
dise, deducts improper discounts or is guilty of other unfair practices. 

“An agency may be discontinued when the company finds that the agent 
is buying Knox or Dunlap hats in order to add prestige to his store while 
placing the bulk of his purchases with concerns selling competing grades of 
hats”, and so on through several other items in this code of ethics, perfectly 
fair, perfectly in line with recognized policies for selling our product. 

This advisory council, as I said, is made up of five agency representatives. 
We have functioned now for six years. We are about coming to our seventh 
convention in January at which we shall hold further elections. The present 
representatives are respectively one from New Haven, Washington, New 
Orleans, Cleveland and Seattle. The management representatives are the 
vice-president, the sales manager, the advertising representative, the produc- 
tion or works manager and the manager of our retail stores in New York 
City. Regular meetings are held three times a year; special meetings when 
necessary. That in brief is our organization. 

Now what kind of matters do we discuss at our meetings? Sometimes 
we hear in criticism of our American Management Employee Representa- 
tion meetings that we talk in rather abstract terms. With that in mind I de- 
cided to go through the minutes of our advisory council meetings and try to 
group items to show you concretely what kind of things we discuss. 

First: complaints from agents, because an agent has the right to complain. 
We know the complaint stage is the first stage in pretty nearly any council 
organization in factories or industries. 

Agents may make complaints, for instance, to the management and per- 
haps not get very much satisfaction from their viewpoint. Then they write 
directly to their representative, asking him to bring up at the next meeting 
the matter that has been under discussion or in dispute. In this way we get 
complaints concerning head sizes; bands and bows that have not been put on 
properly ; oil spots; poor packing; the matter of special orders, and delays in 
receiving them on time. Terms and discounts is a problem with every sales 
organization. We all know the concern that deliberately takes off discounts 
to which they are not entitled. This is followed by a rather acrimonious cor- 
respondence between the credit department and the agent until things get 
pretty warm. Our credit department in such cases often will propose that 
this matter be brought before the next meeting of the advisory council. Some- 
times an agent will refuse to accept goods, particularly when he has a lot of 
merchandise on hand and he tries to get out of the acceptance of a certain 
order. The company tries to bind him to it; the dispute follows but nothing 
is settled ; referred to the advisory council. 

Of especial importance is the elimination and extension of agencies. I 
read that code of ethics purposely to let you know just how our agencies are 
maintained. At times it is necessary to drop agents and naturally they object. 
Some of these agents will come before the advisory council meetings to pre- 
sent their cases. I have known an agent to travel thousands of miles to at- 
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tend one of those meetings to lay his side of the case before the advisory 
council. In some of these cases the agent has been upheld, but for the most 
part the management has been upheld. In the meetings the agency represen- 
tatives have not hesitated to criticize the management for perhaps the abrupt 
way at times in which an agency was discontinued. Management, I am glad 
to say, has been frank to acknowledge its faults in that respect. 

Advertising is another subject considered at the meetings. Window 
display contests which we have from time to time throughout the country are 
discussed, as to the types of window displays and the most effective displays. 
We get very valuable information and suggestions from those agents. They 
are the men who put in those window displays and they know the reaction in 
their particular cities or towns to that type of advertising. 

They discuss the relative values of window cards and counter displays as 
against style booklets, folders and envelope stuffers. Out of those discus- 
sions the management receives valuable information as a guide for its future 
advertising policies. The broader relative values of window cards, trade 
papers, national and local advertising, radio talks are all discussed. Our 
policy is one of national advertising, as possibly some of you know. Some 
of the agents take issue with that. They critize our advertising costs. The 
agents do not hesitate to question our program when they think that an un- 
due proportion has been spent for certain types of advertising. A discussion 
of this kind came up just before the 1927 contracts were put into effect. The 
management outlined its 1927 campaign. It was criticized in a great many 
respects by the five representatives with the result that some of the plans 
were modified before the campaign went into effect. 

Whenever new catalogs are made up they are submitted to those agency 
representatives, their opinions and suggestions asked as to whether they are 
proper or not and how they might be changed. When you see these Knox or 
Dunlap advertisements in the Saturday Evening Post, Collier's, and so forth, 
you should know that to some degree their style has been the result of the 
agents’ discussion at these meetings. 

A very concrete illustration is that of Dunlap advertising. Dunlap for 
many years was looked upon as the hat for the conservative, older man. The 
agents suggested that Dunlap advertising be developed along more youthful 
lines. You may note in the Dunlap advertising that youthful lines are stressed 
today much to the enhancement of Dunlap business. 

Criticisms and suggestions are expected from the agency representatives. 
I remember one time they said that our line of caps was “rotten.” That is 
the way they expressed it. They said the materials, the woolens, were anti- 
quated patterns. Our system of purchasing woolens for cap manufacturing 
was changed as the result of the criticism of these agents. Who should know 
better than the agents themselves what the ultimate consumer wants, as they 
are the ones who sell directly to him? 

New types of hats are suggested by the agents. They have suggested 
linen hats and a new type of Tuxedo felt hat. They suggested styles for 
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Christmas hats and for an early Fall felt hat. Soon after August starts Fall 
felt hats begin to be worn, where not so many years ago straw hats were worn 
exclusively up to Labor Day. An additional business in that line has been de- 
veloped as a result of the suggestion on the part of the agents in their council. 

Then there are production problems such as eliminating unnecessary 
features in order to reduce production costs. They seriously discuss the 
manufacture of hats. They have suggested for instance that bands and bows 
might be modified. On investigation by a committee their suggestions were 
not deemed feasible, but all such things are studied very seriously after the 
suggestion is made and if practical are put into effect. 

The cost of manufacture—the company places before the agent details 
as to the cost of manufacture, these of course being given to them in con- 
fidence. An illustration is the trend of prices for materials, particularly in an 
uprising market, as we had back in 1924 when the cost of fur was rising by 
leaps and bounds. You may know that rabbit or hare fur is used in the manu- 
facture of felt hats and has had considerable competition in late years with 
the fur that ladies use for trimming their coats. This has created considerable 
confusion in the fur market; so much so that in the fall of 1924 a special 
meeting of the advisory council was called. These five agency representa- 
tives came, I think in November, and discussed the necessity of immediately 
increasing the price of hats because of the very sharp advances in the price 
of fur. The result of that meeting, however, was the advice on the part of 
the agents that we mark time, if possible until our convention in January, 
and explain the situation to the whole group of agents assembled at that time. 
This was done and proved to be a very wise step because we brought before 
that convention the man who dealt in the raw fur, an expert known all over 
the hat trade who explained the situation to those agents. After such a frank 
explanation they could easily see it and they accepted the anticipated increased 
cost as a matter of course. 

Then we have our sales problems. Three times a year, at the appropriate 
seasons, feature hats are advertised extensively for the Fall felt hat, for the 
Spring felt hat and for the Straw hat. The hats featured in the advertise- 
ments are selected by these council agents. They discuss the matter of at- 
tractive colors, a problem which has been quite acute since the light colored 
hat came into vogue; cutting down the sample line as a part of our policy of 
simplification and standardization ; analyzing styles and colors to see whether 
we are selling according to the demands of the consumer; deciding upon 
opening dates for hats, sometimes the subject of bitter dispute in a particular 
town when either a Knox or a Dunlap agent may open ahead of the other; 
prompt confirmation of orders, and similar matters. 

In closing let me make just three or four comments concerning some 
of the indirect results from this advisory council. First, it guides our sales- 
men in the selection of styles and colors. When these feature hats are selected 
and the agency representatives in the council have given their opinion as to 
styles and colors, the salesmen are informed of it in their meeting which 
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occurs a few days afterwards. We try to have these meetings of our ad- 
visory council just preceding the new season’s work, at which time our sales- 
men select the six styles and the ten colors that are going to be pushed. This 
selection of styles and colors has been a great factor in our program of 
standardization and simplification. From scores and scores of styles pur- 
chased by our agents in former years we have modified our sales to the point 
where now for the past five or six years about two-thirds of our felt hat 
business is done in six styles and in ten colors. The result has been to cut 
down our production processes tremendously as, for instance, in the number 
of necessary flanges and blocks. Another result is that the worker does not 
have to change his flange and block so often which, being on piece work, has 
alone increased his earnings about ten per cent. 

Our advisory council brings about a closer contact with the agents. Im- 
mediately upon the close of the sessions a printed report of the council meet- 
ing is broadcast to the agents, telling them about the subjects that were dis- 
cussed. This in turn lessens sales resistance, for when the salesman calls 
they have received by that time the letter concerning the discussions in the 
advisory council. This letter tells them about matters decided or suggested 
by their representatives, and thus relieves the salesman from discussing these 
details before he gets down to the real business of selling hats. Thus it makes 
the work of the salesman easier and increases the number of sales. 

Moreover, a result of practical importance to production executives is the 
creation of a better understanding between the agents and the factory force 
brought about in many ways. At our convention we have one day devoted 
to an inspection of our factories, at which time the agents in attendance take 
this trip. They become better acquainted with the manufacture of hats. It is 
quite surprising even to some retailers to discover that a felt hat is not cut 
out of a piece of felt but instead is made from fur. Beyond that, however, it 
gives the agent a personal contact with the men and women who are making 
his hats. In turn it gives the workers a “close-up” of Mr. Agent for whom 
they are making hats throughout the year. When his hats go through the 
works later on, the operators remember him and a little of the personal touch 
goes into that production. It improves quality in that respect. 

Then the works council representatives go to our convention. At our 
next January convention fourteen representatives from our councils in the 
factories will attend and listen to the reports of those agents and the papers 
on sales problems. Those representatives will be expected to report back to 
their councils in the factory at their next monthly meeting just what they 
heard and what they thought about it. We have one of our factory repre- 
sentatives at that agents’ convention extend a greeting to the agents and read 
a paper on any subject he may have in mind. 

Our factory councils have elections every four months, that is to say, 
while representatives serve a year it is so organized that one-third of the 
members’ terms expires every four months. Shortly after the election of 
new representatives we have a council dinner. We try to arrange our ad- 
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visory council meetings of agents so that they fall about that time and then 
we invite those five agents to that council dinner at which they talk to those 
factory representatives about sales problems. Again, we have had delegates 
go from the advisory council to meetings of our factory councils when some- 
thing concerning sales was in dispute. 


I recall one case where the cap council was discussing the production of 
caps. The advisory council delegated one of the agents to attend that meet- 
ing and listen to the discussion of the factory workers on the problem of cap 
production. It educates the agent also, because very few of those agents, I 
think, realize the responsibility they have to the workers in the factory. Here 


is an illustration I gave at the Boston conference. It stands out in our minds 
almost as a classic: 


Some four or five years ago when the cap business was a little slow the 
workers agreed to a special wage price for a special cap to be put out in order 
to keep production up. It was understood that this cap would be sold at a 
special low price in order to stimulate sales. At a later meeting of the cap 
council one of the workers, quite hot under the collar, said to me, “Do you 
think it fair down in such a town — it was one of the Jersey commuting sec- 
tions — to sell that cap at a fancy price? I was going by our agent’s store 
and saw the cap in his window marked at a pretty high price, higher than 
was agreed upon. He can’t sell that cap at that price. The idea of a special 
price was to stimulate sales and give us work at the factory.” 


I told that operator it was a very fair point and as the agents’ conven- 
tion was to be held in another month we would have him come over and tell 
the agents all about it, which he did. After telling his story, he summed it 
up by saying, “Is it fair to us as workers that you put a fancy price on that 
cap and thus retard its sale’? The agents had never thought of it in that 
light before. They never had visualized a cap in their window as having any- 
thing to do with the earnings of men at the factory. So you see in that par- 
ticular case there was brought home to them very vividly the interrelation 
between sales and production and the responsibility the agents had not merely 
to sell Knox or Dunlap hats for their own benefit, but to sell them because it 
was giving bread and butter to workers in the factory. 


Finally our council operations enable our workers to look beyond their 
jobs. We do not want a worker who merely thinks of his machine or his 
production, but we stimulate through our works council the interest of the 
man not alone in his own section but in all the other sections of his depart- 
ment. The men in the felt department, for instance, learn what is going on 
in manufacturing in the straw department, the cap department, and the mil- 
linery department. We go beyond that and let them know what is being dis- 
cussed in the retail stores council, and also let them know about the whole- 
sale conference of salesmen. Furthermore we tell them about the sales prob- 
lems that are discussed in the agents’ meetings. They hear these stories from 
the lips of the agents themselves at their dinners. Thus we are educating our 
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workers up to an outlook beyond their own little jobs. They are able to 
think from the work at the bench right through production, through sales and 
distribution to the ultimate consumer. 

It is in this way that we have developed our council plan. It considers 
problems from the worker at the bench right through to the ultimate con- 
sumer, and we often say that when we get the consumers organized then we 
will feel that we are 100 per cent organized as a council plan. 


Should Employee Representation Be Applied to Scattered 
Groups of Wage Earners Such as Wagon Salesmen? 


By FRANKLIN G. Cover, Director of Sales Promotion, 
Borden’s Farm Products Co., Inc. 


‘on only difference between our type of employee representation and the 

other plans you have been hearing about is perhaps the inception of it. 
Our plan was conceived and introduced amid the ruins of a very disastrous 
strike in New York in 1921. About 60 per cent of our former employees 
were rehired at the conclusion of the strike. The employees up to the time of 
the strike had been 100 per cent unionized. Immediately after the strike they 
had no organization of any kind. We worked along without any contact with 
the men until we had some semblance of recovery of business. 

The thought of employee representation—maybe it was not called that— 
came first to the company from the men in the field, from some of the older- 
time milk men. This fact is most important because I believe that the cause 
and method of installation is almost as important as the type of plan installed. 

Now briefly to sketch the organization to you we have 6,000 employees, 
half of whom are salesmen on wagons. The business extends from near the 
Canadian line to the southern part of New Jersey; from Newark, N. J., to 
Bridgeport, Conn. We have sixty-four separate units or branches in that 
territory. I will explain how we operate in one of those units which is typical 
of all others. The average number of employees in each unit is 100. The 
employees elect annually a committee consisting of three employee represen- 
tatives and an alternate. After they are elected they choose from that number 
a chairman. 

Any time a man has a complaint or a grievance he is supposed first to go 
to his superintendent ; if he does not settle it there he then goes to his chair- 
man. If the chairman can not settle it with his superior, the chairman calls 
his local committee together. A brief is made out and the case is put in writ- 
ing. It is signed by the committeemen and the complainant. From that 
point it is carried through the district manager’s office to the personnel de- 
partment where an attempt is made to get both sides together and satisfac- 
torily adjust it. If it is not adjusted it goes to a district committee (a joint 
committee of equal representation) ; from there to a general committee (half 
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employee, half management) ; thence to the final court—the president of the 
company who renders final and binding decision. 

The organization described is all right for the individual complaint, go 
per cent of such cases being adjusted satisfactorily to both sides within the 
local. Where we run into complication is in the consideration of general 
policy matters. Here we have sixty-four units, widely separated, each unit 
having its monthly meeting, handling local affairs. When an item comes up 
that might apply to the rest of the units then we have reason for action by 
the district and the general committees. That is a matter we have not entirely 
solved. It is a condition which is receiving our joint study. 

We have semi-annual meetings of the chairmen of these sixty-four locals. 
At our last semi-annual meeting of the chairmen forty-two general policy 
matters were placed on the docket for disposition. 

The local committees are usually able to adjust local matters within the 
local. No record is kept by the personnel department of such adjustments 
but we know their number runs well into four figures over the period of six 
years. 

Our plan functions effectively in the disposition of individual cases ap- 
pealed to the higher committees, because in such cases it only becomes neces- 
sary to use one district committee whereas in the case of general policy mat- 
ters the use of the five district committees is required. 

To many of us this latter use of our plan appears top heavy. A single 
subject of general policy must be handled by five separate committees em- 
bracing 27 employee representatives and a like number from the management, 
after which the case is reviewed by the general committee. 

This complicated machine works slowly and expensively and we believe 
it will prove of mutual advantage to eliminate the use of district committees 
on general policy matters and refer such cases directly to the general com- 
mittee where five employee members sit with five management representatives. 

I have related the details of the district committee complication at some 
length, because I hope it may be the means of saving others from making a 
similar mistake in planning their organizations. 

We have found the monthly meetings in the locals to be productive of 
much good to both sides. Incidentally it has developed leadership. One of 
our problems is to find berths in which to place men who are waiting for pro- 
motion and are qualified for it. We have utilized these meetings for the pur- 
pose of helping the men to see the problem of the management and for the 
management to see the problem of the men. We are not subsidizing the 
organization for the purpose of promoting sales. 

The management members never attend a local meeting unless invited by 
the chairman of that meeting. If invited and assigned a subject they go, 
otherwise they consider they have no business in the meeting room. 

We have been living with this plan for six years. The good that has 


come out of it during those years may be attributed to the sincerity of the 
men and management behind it. If the day comes when either side begins 
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to show insincerity, certainly that is the beginning of the end. When our 
plan can not offer the same opportunity to the men working for us that the 
usual type of labor organization offers, that also is the marking of the be- 
ginning of the end of the proposition. 

This plan has been instrumental in reducing turnover, increasing sales. 
Certainly many promotions in the ranks have come about indirectly through 
it and together both sides consider it a good investment. 

Generally speaking, our plan is not much different from the average 
plan now in operation yet we have found a major flaw in it. This suggests the 
thought that we are all trying to reach the same objective through employee 
representation but that we may be using many different roads. 

I believe one of the biggest problems yet to be solved by our association 
is the matter of standardization of employee representation methods. While 
this will never be fully accomplished because of local conditions an effort 
should be put forth to minimize the many varieties of practice. There is 
much good in employee representation. The good ought to be separated from 


the bad so that we could join forces and have a more standardized proposition 
to offer to management and men. 


Should Employee Representation Be Applied to Scattered 


Groups of Wage Earners Such as Wagon Salesmen? 
By H. A. TrepEMANN, Standard Oil Company of N. J. 


_— Standard Oil Company of New Jersey, after adopting employee rep- 
resentation in its refineries in 1918, proceeded to extend the plan into the 
marketing fields in the summer of 1919. The representation plan as adopted 
by our sales branches has been in continuous operation for the intervening 
eight years. I therefore feel that our employees and management are justi- 
fied in having a well developed opinion and are qualified to discuss the matter 
from the viewpoint of actual experience. As an indication, or rather posi- 
tive proof, of the fact that the plan has been successful in the scattered units 
of the marketing field, let me say that we have a plan which was subsequently 
put in operation in the various fields of our production subsidiary, The Carter 
Oil Co., and also throughout the States of West Virginia, Ohio and part of 
Pennsylvania where our natural gas companies carry on their operations. 
Because of the geographical problem presented by the marketing organi- 
zation, and the manner in which the man on the job is placed far from head- 
quarters, you will readily understand that the system of election and method 
of holding joint conferences must be quite different from that which is in 
vogue in manufacturing plants. 
I should next explain that our marketing field is first divided into two 
main divisions. The Newark Branch, which covers the State of New Jersey, 
is one part and reports direct to New York. The other seven branches make 
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up what is known as the Southern Division and each of these branches reports 
direct to New York. 

These two divisions are important from the viewpoint of the representa- 
tion plan because after the annual elections two annual joint conferences are 
held. One is held at Newark and is attended by all the elected and appointed 
representatives from the state. The other is held at either Baltimore or 
Washington and is attended by the elected and appointed representatives from 
the entire Southern Division. Aside from these annual conferences each 
branch holds a conference, quarterly or oftener if the occasion demands. With 
this explanation as a preface we can now consider the method of election. 
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As you have seen from the chart the branch is the important organization 
unit. It is also the chief unit insofar as our representation plan is concerned. 
The branch being made up of districts the election system follows the chart, 
so that the districts are also the election units for representation. Let us 
take the branch which is shown on this chart as an example. There are three 
districts shown besides the service station department. Generally speaking, 
two men are elected from each district and from the service station or other 
major phases of the business which should be represented. 

Again, with reference to the chart, you must realize that the employees 
who are electing the representatives are the tank wagon salesmen, the 
mechanics and the service station salesmen, who, as you can readily visualize, 
are widely scattered. Because of that fact and the very nature of the business 
they cannot be gathered in a common meeting to elect or nominate their rep- 
resentative. In order to overcome this difficulty delegates are elected at the 
various bulk plants and other stations throughout the district to speak for the 
employees at those scattered points at a meeting held at a central point, for 
the purpose of electing the representatives for the entire district. These dele- 
gates, possibly 15 or 20 in each district, then convene at the district meetings 
and from among their own number elect the two men who are to be the em- 
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ployees’ representatives for their districts. Because of the nature of the work 
which at times makes it impossible for the representative himself to attend 
joint conferences when called, two alternates are also elected at the district 
meeting. These men are then ready to substitute in any joint conference 
where the elected representative can not serve. 

As stated above, shortly after these representatives have been elected 
they are called into the annual meetings at Baltimore and Newark, where the 
plan is explained and where business pertaining to the marketing field as a 
whole is discussed. After that the representatives attend the quarterly con- 
ferences of the branch which are attended by the employee representatives 
from all the districts in the branch. The management representatives at these 
joint conferences are selected by the branch manager with a view to repre- 
senting all the districts and all phases of the business. 

The joint conference, whether it be the annual meeting and dinner or 
whether it be a quarterly conference of the branch, is quite informal and is 
conducted absolutely without rules or constitution other than a very simple 
joint agreement. This constitution, if you like, covers less than one type- 
written page, but despite its brevity has proven entirely satisfactory through 
eight years of very thorough usage. It has never been amended since its 
adoption in the summer of I919, nor in that time has it ever proven inade- 
quate. 

This joint agreement is included in my paper because I believe that some 
knowledge of its terms are necessary in order that you may better get the sig- 
nificance of some of the remarks which I will make later concerning market- 
ing conferences. 


Joint AGREEMENT ADOPTED BY THE ELECTED REPRESENTATIVES OF EMPLOYEES IN THE 
MARKETING DEPARTMENT AND THE REPRESENTATIVES OF THE MANAGEMENT AT 
THEIR First JoINT CONFERENCE JUNE 27, 1919, at BaLtimore, Mp. 





Joint Conferences 

A joint conference of all employees’ representatives in this division and of the com- 
pany’s representatives shall be held annually at the call of the president. In addition 
to this annual conference a conference of employees’ and company’s representatives shall 
be held in each branch at least quarterly to discuss any matters of mutual interest. At 
all joint conferences the number of company’s representatives shall not exceed the num- 
ter of employees’ representatives. 
Wage Adjustments 

Future wage adjustments, including matters affecting working hours and working 
conditions shall be made in joint conferences between the employees’ representatives in 
the branch or branches affected and representatives of the company, such adjustments 
te be subject to the approval of the Board of Directors. 
Right of Appeal 

Any employee who feels that he has been unjustly treated or subjected to any unfair 
conditions has the right of appeal to the manager and the higher officials of the company 
in order, provided he shall first seek to have the matter adjusted by conference in per- 
son or through his regularly elected representative, with his immediate superior. 

Before such appeal shall be taken beyond the manager, it shall be considered in a 
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joint conference composed of the employees’ representatives in the branch or branches 
affected and an equal number of representatives of the company. In case such conference 
fails to agree unanimously as to a fair adjustment an appeal may be made to the higher 
officials of the company, as above indicated. 

Non-Discrimination 


No discrimination shall be made by the company or its employees against any em- 


ployee on account of membership or non-membership in any church, society, fraternity 
or union.” 


Jornt CONFERENCES 
Classification of Matters Discussed 
Period Ending Dec. 31, 1926 
1919 to Jan. 1, 1927. 35 quarterly and annual conferences in Newark 
1919 to Jan. 1, 1927. 95 quarterly and annual conferences in Baltimore 











130 
at which 410 matters were discussed, i.e. : 
Newark Baltimore Total Sales 
YofEach %of Each % of Each 
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MOUS GE POPTIONE oo ocicice cecdescensesceesows 3.3 3.6 3.— 
Promotions, Demotions, Transfers.............. p 1.8 1. 
Suspensions, Discharges, Layoffs............... 2 — a 
TPE CIOS in icice eh ccowsicsacetsicwseceee 17.1 18.1 16.8 
MIN, soos we siwusintsiv'o a sinisincl owe maasiviaweusa’s — —_ — 
E56. shea Aidt wine weee een akeneineuehaee 2 — J 
DT chstidshagebtebnghecndbenuseaueaennenos — —_ — 
os anea gui icia es aleferaigranarar aeniare amare 3.7 2.8 4. 
EE nc cick cn taeneeeenweneneuer 4.8 45 5.— 
Stock Acquisition and Thrift................... 7.3 9.9 6.4 
gia cra ork 14:0) aaroreiniaanieenima cena nua ene 8.3 9— 8.— 
EE SD gcnvscceseesecacaroievess 1— 1.8 6 
as cleta aig wate sie Wate phareGiel wi ese WS wee aN aS 24.9 19.8 26.8 
MED cash dine biedemahashbaaanensaaakenial 100% 100% 100% 
EmpLoyees On 10/31/27 
Reg. Casual Total 
ED iid oat viy es eakinbpeadadennennwtealain 1,917 337 2,254 
DEED. cic vib vecsesdeebeneaseeesientseanael 2,990 1,471 4,461 
|, IPR ee EEC” Nara tre D eR 4,907 1,808 6,715 


In order to prove that this joint agreement is functioning let me read 
into the record the following facts: 

Since the plan was introduced in the marketing department there have 
been 130 joint conferences attended by representatives who were elected by 
a force which averages about 5,000 regular employees. I have here a sheet 
showing the distribution of subjects discussed in these joint conferences but 
it is not my purpose to read that. It will be included in the minutes of this 
meeting and will therefore be available for those who are interested. This 
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sheet will show figures which do not vary greatly from those which apply to 
the joint conferences held in our refineries, for the reason that it includes only 
industrial relations matters and does not count the many discussions on purely 
marketing problems. There is considerable difference in the type of discus- 
sion as between marketer and refiner but the greatest difference is in the view- 


point and attitude of the representative. If you will stop to analyze the 


situation you must immediately realize that field conditions are entirely dif- 
ferent from those in a factory or other plant. Those conditions are naturally 
reflected in the development, attitude and bearing of the men who deal with 
therm. 


With that in mind this seems the appropriate point at which to answer 


' | the question asked in our program, and which is really divided into two parts. 


First, “Should Employee Representation Be Applied to Scattered 


Groups and Wage Earners, Such as Wagon Salesmen’’? My answer to that 
| is most emphatically “Yes”, if the governing conditions are at all similar to 


those which apply in my company. 
Second, “What Have Been the Results and Experience When It Has 


| Been Applied”? Merely to say that our experience has been favorable would 


be ‘asufficient. There are several points in connection with this part of the 
question to which I wish to call your attention before closing. 

No man thinks more highly than I do of the good results obtained * 
through employee representation in the refineries of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany of New Jersey, and by a great number of other companies in factories, 
public utilities and many other concentrated units. I say this because I do 
not in any way wish to be understood as belittling those successes when I 
state as my deliberate opinion that a representation plan can do even more 
for a marketing organization than it can for a manufacturing group. 

Despite the scattered conditions, despite the relatively poor contact which 
the representative has with his constituents, a representation plan in the mar- 
keting group can certainly do as much for the employees as in any other unit. 
It gives the individual employee a contact with the management. It gives 
him the same chance to have his grievances heard and to discuss his wages 
and every other problem which is of mutual interest to him and his company. 
It offers for the tank wagon driver, who is 100 miles from his manager, a 
chance to report on equipment, repair work, route troubles and other items 
which in a factory would be cared for by the closer supervision. Brief as it 
is, let that statement suffice for the employee. 

Now look at the matter from the management’s viewpoint. It is on this 
side of the question that representation in a marketing group has its unusual 
benefits, which in my opinion far surpass those necessary or possible in a 
single works. 

Having seen the outline of our organization and realized the wide terri- 
tory covered, does it not become apparent that through no other medium 
could our management possibly secure the intimate knowledge of field condi- 
tions not only as they concern the employees but as they concern the com- 
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pany’s business, its properties and even its competitors? Our joint confer- 
ences discuss the usual questions, but in addition each meeting turns itself 
into a committee of the whole on sales problems, road problems and the 
minutest analyses of competitive conditions and operations. Strange tales are 
sometimes told by the employee representatives from a district where an im- 
portant and sudden trade change has been made, which could never be fully 
explained to the management except by the man on the job. No reasonable 
amount of supervision could take care of these items—the territory is too far 
flung. 

It is important too that you should realize the difference in what might 
be termed the type of representative. These men are part of a sales organi- 
zation and they reflect it every minute. It may be a bit of poetic license, but 
let me say that they don’t have the attitude of making a kick to the manage- 
ment—they sell them a proposition. Tank wagon salesmen, service station 
men and even mechanics work more or less on their own. Policies and rules 
are made and routes are laid out from headquarters, but these men go out and 
do the work with practically no supervision. They are a different type of 
workman and they show it. There is a certain independence, a certain man 
to man attitude and a very real appreciation of the company’s problems that 
can only come to the man who is selling its products and knows its com- 
petitors. This puts it briefly, but I have given enough points so that if you 
think the matter through I am sure it will force you to the same conclusion 
I have, that no group can be more benefited by representation and no group 
is better qualified to deal intelligently with it than are those in a sales organi- 
zation. 

Remember, too, in. this as in any other organization, the company as a 
whole benefits from the ex-representative. I have always contended that one 
of the most important elements in a representation plan which has been in 
operation for more than a year is the ex-representative. The man who has 
met and knows the management, who has sat at a table with the president, 
who has heard both sides of many problems, and who therefore is one of the 
greatest factors for stability, is one of the greatest aids to the incumbent rep- 
resentative in explaining attitudes and policies and therefore is really an im- 
portant element in the maintaining of good industrial relations. 

To summarize then, I should say that the discussion resolves itself to 
the question “Do you believe in employee representation”? Taking it for 
granted that you do, and at the same time acknowledging that none of our 
systems are as yet perfect, my conclusion is that there is every argument in 
favor of representation among the scattered elements of a marketing organi- 
zation, even more arguments than apply for the single unit. I think you will 
agree with me that this conclusion is not based purely on enthusiasm but is 
backed by definite knowledge gained through the successful operation of a 
typical representation plan in a far flung organization for a period of eight 
years. 
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Should Employee Representation Be Applied to Routine Office 
Employees and Retail Sales Forces? 


By Bernarp J. Mutianey, Vice-President, 
The Peoples Gas Light and Coke Company 


Ou answer to the first half of that question is unhesitatingly yes; and 
we would add: why not? If employee representation is good for one 
section of the working organization, why is not it good for another? 

The second half of the question can be answered only from experience. 
Our experience with employee representation began exclusively with office em- 
ployees and our comparatively small sales force. Our business is the manu- 
facture, sale and distribution of gas. Sixteen retail stores of our subsidiary 
sell domestic gas appliances and kindred merchandise. We have additional 
sales forces engaged in promoting the sale of water heating, house heating, 
hotel and restaurant installations, domestic laundry and similar equipment. 

Our plan was extended to cover the manual or wage earners at their 
request on petitions signed by a majority of them about a year and a half after 
it had been put into effect among the office and sales employees. - 

We believe office employees and sales people, excluding supervisory and 
minor executives, are of the same rank and file in the company organization 
as employees who work in gas making plants, or who lay mains and run 
service pipes, set meters, repair meters and do other kinds of shop work. 
That being so, we see no reason why the office employees should not be cov- 
ered by employee representation. That is neither disrespect to the white collar 
class nor relative exaltation of the other class. We simply do not see any 
reason for a distinction, but think that employee representation is as logical, as 
workable and as useful in its application to office and sales people as it is to 
the manual worker. 

This plan of ours covers all employees now numbering upwards of 4,000, 
of whom a little more than 1,500 are wage workers and 2,518 are salaried. 
The portion of the organization that we class as sales people numbers just 
about 350. About two hundred of them are employed in the sixteen retail 
stores mentioned ; the others are sales people in the other departments of the 
business. 

If we had the job to do all over again, starting with employee represen- 
tation from the beginning, we would again apply it to all employees alike. 

We find that sales people and office workers—I understand that is a 
matter on which some other organizations have some doubt—have quite as 
much interest in their councils as the wage workers. When superficially ex- 
amined the interest sometimes may appear to be of a slightly different char- 
acter. Yet fundamentally it is practically the same and is comparable both 
in volume and intensity with the interest of the manual worker. 

Someone may ask, what evidence have we that the results of the plan 
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have been good? To avoid going into tedious detail my general answer 
would be: 

One result—I am not speaking now particularly of the office and sales 
people—the broad, general result of the application of employee representa- 
tion to those classes is that employee morale has been raised and employee 
efficiency increased, both indicating good results from the employee view- 
point. The company is doing more business and doing it better without any 
proportionate increase in the number of salaried employees, an indication of 
good results from the company viewpoint. 

This increase in work done, without proportionate increase in the num- 
ber of persons doing it, reflects results from both employee and company 
viewpoints. An unhappy organization does less work than a happy one and 
does it less well. A figure or two may help to support the general statements. 

The number of meters in service from year to year is one index to the 
growth and stature of our business. 

Before employee representation, in 1920, we had 704,260 meters in ser- 
vice ; on November 1, 1927, meters in service numbered 886,435, an increase 
of 182,175 meters or practically 26 per cent. When you have a full-grown, 
working organization completely saturated with work to be done, each addi- 
tional 10,000 or 100,000 meters should call for a proportionate increase in 
employees to do the meter reading, bookkeeping, billing, collecting, account- 
ing, etc., as well as employees to sell merchandise and promote uses for ap- 
pliances among that 10,000 or 100,000 additional meter customers. 

In 1920 we had one salaried employee for every 290.3 meters in service ; 
in 1927 one salaried employee for every 352.4 meters in service. In other 
words, while meters in service increased 26 per cent the number of salaried 
employees increased less than four per cent. 

There are other details of company management policy and executive 
attitude which have influenced the results cited. Employee representation is 
an important element in company management policy and therefore entitled 
to a share of the credit for producing those results. We think the results 
are all to the good. We are very sure that not only is the work being better 
done now with a proportionately less number of employees, which is an ad- 
vantage to the company, but relations between employees and management 
are far better than they were and everybody concerned from top to bottom 
of the organization is in a happier frame of mind than before we put employee 
representation into effect. 

To be just a little more specific about so-called constructive results: Both 
office employee and sales people councils have dealt with and satisfactorily 
settled questions of compensation, of hours, of working conditions, of sur- 
roundings and others of direct concern to the employees. These councils have 
also dealt satisfactorily with matters brought up by the management, involv- 
ing sales promotion campaigns, economy, expense cutting campaigns and 
the like. 


That reflects, perhaps without my saying so, our conception of employee 
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representation as a two-way, a double-track, proposition, as Mr. Hall so 
clearly pointed out. We do not conceive it as just an instrumentality for 
dealing with employee grievances. We consider it an agency, we try to utilize 
it as such, for the interplay of ideas and understanding between the employees 
and the management all the way down the line. 

Interest of office employees and sales people in council meetings, as well 
as interest of other employees, is maintained by introducing questions other 
than grievances. Council meetings are utilized to let employees in on com- 
pany policies, projects and developments of which they might not otherwise 
hear much. In this way company financing, budgeting and the reason for 
it, the suggestion system, special sales campaigns and a variety of subjects 
have been made better understood by the rank and file. 

If employee representation seems to have failed anywhere when applied 
to office employees and sales people, we believe the reason for failure is lack 
of due administrative attention to the plan. When employee representation 
for office employees and sales people receives the same attention as that given 
it when applied to manual workers, we are convinced the results are equally 
valuable. We believe that folks are just folks, whether they wear white col- 
lars and tailor made clothes or overalls, and when dealt with from that point 
of view they react very much in the same way. 

The inclusion of this subject in the conference program indicates the 
existence of considerable opinion directly contrary to the conclusions here set 
down. Some hold that “white collar” employees are inherently a part of the 
management and therefore in no need of employee representation. We can 
not see it that way. With us the term “management” embraces only those 
members of the organization who have executive and supervisory functions 
with some definite authority over others and their work. Promotion is open 
to manual workers as well as to office and sales people. Why are they not 
all alike in relation to employee representation? We think, therefore, they 
should be dealt with on exactly the same basis in respect to employee 
representation. 

I might say with reference to what Mr. Hall said about some of the 
higher officers in his company: our company is not nearly so large as the 
general organization he represents, but we have a full line of officers and 
the president of our company started as an office boy and then became a 
stenographer, although not in that particular line of business. Among the 
vice presidents one started as an office boy and became a bookkeeper ; another 
one was once a newspaper reporter; another started as a laborer in a gas 
generating plant ; another as an engineer’s helper in a gas production plant and 
still another started as a stenographer. The higher positions all through the 
company would line up in just about that same way. Whenever there is a 
position of any kind open the aim is to fill it from within the company. There 
is no distinction made between manual workers and office employees as to 
eligibility qualifying for promotion if they show the aptitude for it. 

Another viewpoint I have heard expressed is that employee representa- 
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tion should be restricted to plant and factory workers, probably again on the 
theory that office and sales people are so close to the management as not to 
need representation. This viewpoint is clearly open to the interpretation that 
sees employee representation, although without plainly saying so, only as an 
anti-union device. If employee representation is only or primarily an anti- 
union device it is not employee representation. 

These viewpoints that would exclude office and sales people and any 
others of analogous character from employee representation, may be more 
or less relics of the time when relations between employer and employed were 
represented by that old legal phrase “master and servant.” We have gone 
a long way from the conditions which brought that phrase into existence and 
gave it significance. We are on an entirely different industrial basis, espe- 
cially in this country. If those viewpoints hostile to employee representation 
for office and sales people do not derive from that far away time, they are 
surely predicated on an assumption of inherent and irreconcilable conflict 
between employer and employed. 

We do not hold that conception either. We do not regard employee 
representation as in any sense an anti-union device. Our first experiment 
with employee representation was exclusively with the so-called salaried class 
or with office and sales people. It was not then offered to the manual workers 
for reasons that seemed good at the time involving a union situation we did 
not want to disturb. It was afterwards extended to those employees at their 
request and upon their very largely signed petitions. 

We believe the way to make employee representation wholly effective 
is to make it cover all classes of employees, comprehensively and truly rep- 
resentative, and therefore something much broader and better than an anti- 
union device. We look upon it much as Mr. Hall elucidated. It is not a 
palliative ; it is not a temporary expedient. We regard it as a new and use- 
ful tool adaptable to the operation of our business, a tool that has been 
adopted in the same spirit that we buy a trench digging machine to take the 
place of the pick and shovel. 

The managers of large industrial organizations are no longer in a great 
many cases—and the cases are multiplying all the time—the sole, and often 
not even the chief owners of the business. The interests of management and 
employees thus become more and more nearly identical. This interest is to 
make and keep the business a successful, going concern to the satisfaction of 
the owners and the continued prosperity of the management and the workers. 
To this end employee representation provides the “open door” for communi- 
cation and contact between management and the rank and file of employees. 

You and I all know that the humblest employee is free at any time to 
come to the president’s or the vice president’s office and get it off his chest 
and state his grievance—and we mean it when we say it—they do not come 
and they will not come under those circumstances. That is simply an element 
of human nature we might just as well recognize and deal with. Employee 
representation offers them the opportunity for that contact with the manage- 
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ment under circumstances in which they feel entirely free to express them- 
selves, entirely free to function, whether it be in the matter of a grievance 
or a suggstion or any other item that concerns the mutual interests of man- 
agement and employees. As it was stated by the president of our company 
when our employee representation plan was put into effect—it was com- 
paratively new at that time in our line of business and his answer was made 
in response to a question by a newspaper reporter—our adoption of emplovee 
representation was simply the recognition of the natural desire of every 
human being to have something to say about his own job and about the cir- 
cumstances and conditions under which he works. We have tried to apply 
the plan from that point of view. We apply it on an absolutely ,wide open 
basis. The sky is the limit as to any questions that can be brought up in a 
council meeting, and the latitude is as wide as the horizon or wider if you 
can see over the rim. 

We have employee representation in effect practically seven years with 
office and sales people and a little more than five years with the manual 
workers. Again I would express what we think of its results by quoting 
the same head of our company. When the program for employee represen- 
tation was completed and the first set of employee and management repre- 
sentatives had been selected, we had them all together and he said a few 
words to them, concluding: “Ladies and Gentlemen, it is up to you to operate 
this plan. You have got to put it into effect. If you can operate it for a 
year without any questions coming up to my desk to be settled—and his desk 
is only a station on the way to automatic arbitration—I will consider it a 
success.” We have operated it seven years with one class and five with the 
other, and we have not yet had any questions up to the president’s desk. 








Employee Representation in a Small Plant 


By W. F. Douerty, Management Representative, 
Moore Plant, Bethlehem Steel Corporation. 

y heen smallest single plant in the Bethlehem Steel Corporation operating 
with an employee representation plan is located at Elizabeth, N. J. This 
plant employs approximately 350 men and manufactures gray iron castings 
of all sizes, auxiliary steam power plant equipment, Diesel engines, Wax 
presses and other heavy machinery. It consists of executive offices, drafting 

room, pattern shop, foundry, machine shop and power plant. 

The plan of employee representation was presented to the employees of 
this plant as follows: 

1. The foremen of all departments were called together, and the plan 
gone over with them, in order that they might offer suggestions tending to 
make the plan suitable for this particular plant, and might become so familiar 
with it that they could answer questions pertaining to it for their men. 

2. A representative of the management called shop meetings in the vari- 
ous departments and explained the plan in detail to the employees. 
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3. At these meetings an open discussion of the plan was held and the 
suggestions of the employees carefully noted. 

The plan as finally adopted provides for three committees, namely: A 
general body, consisting of six employee representatives; a joint rules com- 
mittee and joint general committee, each comprising six members, three of 
whom are employee and three company representatives. 

The subjects handled by the joint rules committee, are rules, ways and 
means, employee transportation, employment and working conditions, health 
and works sanitation, education, publication, athletics and recreation. 

The subjects handled by the joint general committee are safety and pre- 
vention of accidents, practice, methods and economy, wages, piece work, bonus 
and tonnage schedules, pensions and relief, continuous employment and con- 
ditions of the industry. 

The six employee representatives are elected by secret ballot. Elections 
are held once a year in March. The representatives serve for one year and 
are eligible for re-election. These representatives are elected on the basis of 
one representative for every 50 employees or major fraction thereof. In 
order to qualify for representative an employee must be on the company’s 
payroll for a period of six months, be 21 years of age and an American 
citizen or have taken out first papers. In a plant of this size some depart- 
ments have not a sufficient force to make up a voting unit so that two or more 
departments are grouped together for this purpose, keeping in mind logical 
trade grouping and locations. 

Since the plan has been in effect its voting has averaged about 97 per 
cent of the eligible voters of the plant. An employee on the company’s pay- 
roll sixty days prior to nominations, 18 years of age or over is eligible to vote. 
Company officials and persons having the right to recommend hiring or dis- 
charge are not eligible as representatives or qualified to vote for same. 

Following the election the six chosen representatives meet for the pur- 
pose of organizing. The management appoints a like number of representa- 
tives to serve where the committees are jointly constituted. In no case shall 
the representatives appointed by the management exceed in number the em- 
ployee representatives. 

The company appoints a management’s representative, whose duties are 
to keep in touch with the representatives by calling on them at frequent in- 
tervals, attend their meetings when requested and be subject to call at any 
time on matters of concern to the employees. The management’s represen- 
tative helps to remove difficulties, prevents misunderstandings and facilities 
smooth operations of the plan in general. 

There are three regular committee meetings each month, one for the gen- 
eral body of employee representatives, one for the joint rules committee and 
one for the joint general committee. Special meetings of any or all com- 
mittees may be held if occasion requires on the approval of the chairman of 
the general body and the management’s representative. 
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Shortly after the annual election an annual conference is held. This is 
in the form of a dinner which both incoming and outgoing employee repre- 
sentatives, and the executive officers of the company attend. At this dinner 
there is an informal discussion, participated in by the employee representa- 
tives as well as the representatives of the management. 

On this occasion a corporation executive takes the opportunity to explain 
business conditions and the application of the income accruing from the busi- 
ness of the company. 

If such a plan is to accomplish results then such a spirit of sincerity 
must exist as is set forth in the president’s remarks at one of these confer- 
ences : 


“A square deal has been talked about tonight. If there is any so-called representa- 
tive of the management of this company who is not fair and honest in his dealings 
with the employees and he is found out, he cannot work here any longer. If you 
men have anything on your mind and do not speak out it is your own fault. There 
is no question that you cannot bring up, that you have not the right to discuss with us 
and expect a direct answer. If there is something you want and we cannot grant it, 
we will not hesitate to say so. If our decision is not convincing to you, you have 
the absolute right to convince us that we are wrong”. 


Any matter which in the opinion of an employee requires adjustment 
must be first taken up with his immediate superior either personally or 
through his employee representative. If a satisfactory adjustment cannot be 
reached the matter is referred to the management’s representative and failing 
here, is submitted to the proper joint committee. 

As a medium for disseminating information which the management 
wishes conveyed to the employees the committees are invaluable. At this 
plant it is customary for the manager when he has an announcement to make 
to attend a meeting of the general body and give this message to the employee 
representatives, going into all detailed explanations necessary to secure a 
proper understanding of it with the employees. The manager also attends 
these meetings to discuss business conditions. 

The Bethlehem Steel Company each year offers shares of its 7 per cent 
preferred stock to its employees on very attractive terms. At this time the 
employee representatives act as salesmen for this stock by showing their 
fellow employees the advantages of subscribing for it. This they do of their 
own volition. 

As to what size plant or with what minimum force employee represen- 
tation can be successfully operated, I can say that, regardless of the size of 
the organization, certainly nothing but benefit will come from the installation 
of employee representation in any plant. Its necessity should not be consid- 
ered altogether on the basis of the size of the plant, but rather in what it can 
accomplish for the plant. Paramount today in the minds of management in 
running a plant, large or small, is service and quality on a cost basis that will 
permit a profit. In order to accomplish this modern management and up to 
date business methods must be observed in every branch of the business in- 
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cluding supervision, manufacturing, selling, purchasing and accounting. In 
the old days a sales manager was unheard of, few concerns had a purchasing 
agent, and an accounting department was a rare addition. Today slip-shod 
methods have been supplanted by modern systems that require the service of 
many people of specialized training. This is all in accordance with the ad- 
vance in the art of management. 

These changes were necessary to meet the demands of present-day busi- 
ness. Employee representation, too, in its broadest sense, has come to be 
considered an essential and integral part of modern management. Surely 
there would appear to be no reasonable ground upon which the small plant 
should accept some of the principles of present-day sound management and 
‘discard others. If a plan of employee representation is installed with the sin- 
cere desire of the management and the employees to use it to further mutual 
interests and the interests of their plants as a whole, it is bound to be not 
only a success but an asset as well. If it is a success in a large plant surely 
it should be a success in a small plant. The management problems of both 
large and small plants are fundamentally the same. In some respects I am 
inclined to think that the problems in a small plant are even greater, because 
of the competitive advantages which the larger organizations naturally enjoy. 
Therefore if employee representation contributes to the smooth and efficient 
running of large plants as many managers testify, it would certainly appear, 
in the nature of the competitive situation if for no other reason, that the small 
plant needs all the assistance it can get from every source. 

I do not believe that the desirability of a plan of employee representa- 
tion can be considered alone from the standpoint of size of plant or number 
of employees. 

Some might say that because the plant is small they have contact with- 
out employee representation. Perhaps they have, yet contact is not every- 
thing. Employee representation as we know it today is more than mere con- 
tact, it outgrew that phase long ago. Today it not only affords contact, but 
generates confidence and cooperation as well. For that matter contact is not 
impossible in a large plant if you want to organize especially for it. But in 
contact alone does not lie the real value of employee representation. The 
real value is found in the cooperative response that comes from a company’s 
willingness to take its employees into its confidence on a recognized basis on 
all questions affecting them and their company. 

The fact that the manager passes through the various departments and 
speaks to the workers and calls them by their first names does not indicate 
that employee representation is unnecessary or that it would not improve 
plant conditions. Any manager might single out a few workers as his medium 
of contact. Here you would have direct contact if that is what is wanted, but 
this sort of contact cannot be compared with a plan that provides for the elec- 
tion of representatives, by and from the workers, to meet with the manage- 
ment on an acknowledged equal footing on problems which affect both parties. 
Since our plan has been in effect there has been real cooperation. I do 
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not mean to say that employee representation is the panacea for all indus- 
trial ills, but I believe that any plan, regardless of the size of the plant, which 


tends to bring management and employees together to discuss mutual prob- 
lems is bound to have beneficial effects. 


Employee Representation in the Small Plant 


By W. F. Knott, Superintendent 
James Pender & Co., Limited 


¥ THE formation of industrial relations the experience we had in our par- 
ticular plant was not one of shyness on the part of our men, but rather on 
the part of our management. On several occasions the subject of employee 
representation was taken up with our management who did not see fit to 
adopt it, feeling they were putting themselves into some position of obliga- 
tion. However, management was finally persuaded that the plan might be 
good and if unsuccessful they could cancel the arrangement at any time. I 
think management, particularly when not familiar with the results obtained 
in industrial cooperation, are rather inclined to believe that it is something 
which is not going to show real returns. Our experience, however, has been 
entirely different. 
Our cooperative plan was the result of several meetings with our em- 
ployees and is outlined in the preface of our constitution which 


reads as 

follows: 
The “Pender Cooperative Plan” is an arrangement between the employers 
and employees of James Pender & Co., Ltd. It was inaugurated during the latter 


part of the year 1922. 

For many months previous to that time the readjustment after the abnormal 
business of the war period had led to lack of employment, high costs, and a grow- 
ing lack of interest between employers and employees. The continuance of such 
conditions could only be detrimental to both labor and capital. 

The employees of James Pender & Co. Ltd., with the full support of the manage- 
ment, after several conferences, decided that some steps should be taken to remove as 
far as possible the existing conditions by improving both the quality and quantity 
of their output, which would naturally decrease costs, and thus conserve their own 
interests as well as those of the Company. 

REsuLts—Some of the results obtained to date by the adoption of the Plan are: 

Production has been increased and costs lowered; as a result of which we have 
employment here for a large number of workers. 

The management and men have been drawn closer together, and are working 
in complete harmony. 

Wages have been adjusted on the strength of the plan. 

Working conditions have been greatly improved by the adoption of safety ap- 
pliances, and improvements to the plant. 

The Cooperative Plan has no jurisdiction over the employees except in the opera- 
tion of the plant, but would trust that all employees conduct themselves in such 
a way as to cast no reflection on the firm or fellow employees. 

Furure—We have as yet only touched on very few of the benefits to be obtained 
by cooperation. Let everybody bring forth new ideas, and our possibilities are un- 
limited. COOPERATE AND OUR CHANCES ARE BOUND TO IMPROVE. 
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The works committee is made up of seven representatives of the men, 
elected annually, who have their own officers and hold meetings where they 
discuss various subjects and decide whether these subjects should be brought 
up at the cooperative meeting. 

The executive committee is appointed by the management and entitled 
to seven representatives, although this number has never been appointed. 

The two committees combined are known as the cooperative committee 
which meets every two weeks, oftener if necessary, and deals with all sub- 
jects brought up at their meetings. 

At the Kansas City Conference two years ago, while not listening as 
one of the regular speakers, I was called upon to say a few words in connec- 
tion with our cooperative scheme, more particularly our method of meeting 
European competition for export business, which at that time had become 
very keen. Some of you may remember my story, but I will review how 
the conditions were overcome and also how this has worked out up to date. 

The James Pender & Co., Ltd., has enjoyed a certain amount of export 
business in the British West Indies for a great many years which, at the out- 
break of the World War, amounted to 10 per cent of our total sales. In 
1920 when business in Canada was at its best, partly due to the result of 
strikes in the steel industry in the United States, our sales in the West Indies 
had increased to more than 300 per cent of our pre-war sales. After this 
period of prosperity, due to European competition when continental manu- 
facturers were seeking to regain their former prestige, our sales dropped 
off so that we enjoyed about 150 per cent of pre-war business yet only 50 
per cent of the business of the peak year of 1920 with conditions gradually 
becoming worse. We, of course, felt helpless to do anything in view of the 
low prices quoted and allowed matters to drift along, accepting what busi- 
ness we could at our prices and hoping against hope that conditions would 
improve and enable us to increase our sales. About July, 1925, our agents, 
who were selling our products in these markets on a commission basis, real- 
ized that they were battling against great odds. They politely wrote us to 
this effect, suggesting that since we were unable to reduce our prices to meet 
European competition we might release them from their selling agreement 
with us. Our first impulse was to accede to their wishes as it seemed hope- 
less for us to continue to compete. Even some of our superiors were inclined 
to this view and we had practically decided to notify our agents to this effect. 
You can appreciate the amount of worry the loss of this annual volume of 
business at one stroke caused. At this point we conceived a desperate plan 
and asked the men who worked for us to undertake this work without re- 
muneration. The company on the other hand would eliminate overhead ex- 
penses. This was an experiment to see if we could not retain our connection 


and continue full time employment for all our employees. I discussed this 


matter with the heads of departments who agreed that it might be tried. I 
also discussed the scheme with my superior, who endorsed the proposal, and 
at the next meeting of our cooperative committee the plans for this scheme 
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were submitted with the understanding that should any profit accrue from 
this business the men would receive 75 per cent in lieu of wages and the 
company 25 per cent in lieu of overhead. After considering this matter for 
three or four days the cooperative committee adopted the suggestion and at a 
general meeting their action was unanimously ratified by our employees. 

When it became known what drastic steps had been taken by our em- 
ployees in the interest of cooperation, the steamship companies and railway 
company, feeling that such action should be encouraged and supported, 
assisted us by granting a reduction in freight rates ranging from 20 to 45 
per cent. Our agents, hearing of the above action, not only decided to retain 
their connection with us, but voluntarily offered to forego one-third or 33 1/3 
per cent of their commission. 

This wholehearted support proved to us conclusively that the method 
applied was most logical to meet the perverse conditions prevalent in that par- 
ticular market. This scheme, therefore, was put into effect on August 1, 
1925, and has been in operation ever since. 

As already stated, our sales in this market had decreased 50 per cent from 
the peak of 1920 to the first of August, 1925. Even this reduction left us 
with 150 per cent of our pre-war sales, but was not satisfactory either from 
the men’s or the company’s point of view. Under the new scheme, however, 
the results obtained compared with our pre-war sales have been as follows: 


From August 1 to end of 1925................ 199 per cent 
ee Te Ne Fs ok ek eenkerodnnciwewaeetes 255 per cent 
For the ten months to November I, 1927........ 307 per cent 


From the above results obtained you can readily see that they justified 
the drastic plan of 1925, so far as retention of our market connections are 
concerned. But some of you, perhaps, are asking yourselves “how did the 
men fare in the meantime, and are they satisfied to continue”? These ques- 
tions I am about to answer. 

For the first five months, August Ist to end of 1925, our employees re- 
ceived on account of this business 84.9 per cent of their normal wages. In 
1926 they did not fare quite so well, their percentage for that year amount- 
ing to 65.4 per cent of normal wages. For the first ten months this year they 
have earned and received 150.4 per cent of normal wages, which makes their 
total earnings since the beginning of this plan 85.4 per cent of normal wages 
or, in other words, our sales to these markets for the same period being 23.3 
per cent of our total sales, our employees have lost only 14.6 per cent of 23.3 
per cent or 3.4 per cent of their total full wages during that period. But on 
account of this scheme they have worked 23.3 per cent more time than other- 
wise would have been possible and earned for themselves 19.9 per cent addi- 
tional wages. 

As proof of the satisfaction prevailing among our employees I might 
state that early in November they unanimously ratified the arrangement for 
another three-month period, this being our method of ‘procedure. 
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I might also add that some time ago we received from the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics—Canada—a statement published by authority of the 
Hon. James Malcolm, Minister of Trade and Commerce, showing the amount 
of wire nails exported from Canada during 1926 from the thirteen plants in 
the Dominion. On checking over this statement we find that, of the nails 
exported from Canada to the British West Indies—which include Jamaica, 
Trinidad, Barbados, Bermuda, Tobago, St. Kitts, St. Lucia, St. Vincent, 
Grenada, and other smaller islands as well as British Guiana on the main- 
land— 84 per cent were shipped from our plant in Saint John, while the re- 
maining 16 per cent were shipped by the twelve other manufacturers in 
Canada. 

I feel that the foregoing, while covering perhaps a wide field, were neces- 
sary, and are to my mind conclusive evidence that cooperation is not only 
possible in a small unit, but highly essential for the best interests of both 
employee and employer and, therefore, have no hesitation in joining the side 
of the affirmative. 


The Value of Employee Representation for 
Small Groups 


By W. C. Ruecnitz, President 
Loyal Legion of Loggers and Lumbermen. 


ig HAS been generally recognized that some form of organization for hand- 

ling common problems of management and men is an asset in large oper- 
tions. The question naturally follows: “What is the minimum number of 
employees making up one operation below which the use of employee repre- 
sentation is neither practical nor advantageous’? Is it five hundred, two 
hundred, one hundred and fifty, or less? Every strata of society is divided 
into groups with spokesmen to give expression to group desires and group 
thought. The worker, as well as the manufacturer or professional man, thinks 
in group terms and acts with his group no matter how large or small. 

One of the most important groups of industrial society today is the plant 
group of management and men. They constitute a group because of com- 
mon problems created by modern industry regardless of the number of per- 
sons involved. In the days of less complicated business it was not difficult 
for the owner or manager of an operation to maintain personal contact with 
a large number of employees. Today, at first glance, it may appear that the 
small plant owner or manager has the old-time opportunity of contact simply 
because he has only a small number of employees. How does this work out 
in actual practice for the employer ; for the employee? 

For the employer overhead demands of industrial management have not 
only increased but are more complicated. In large operations the problems of 
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administration are solved by allocation of responsibility and authority to de- 
partment heads. In small operations overhead burdens fall heavily on a com- 
paratively fewer number, each having a greater variety of duties, leaving 
scarcely any time for personal contact. 

On the other hand employees in a large or small modern plant, with its 
mechanical repetitions have little or no free time, that was formerly available 
with the longer work day and less speed. Their part in the operation with 
machine processes is impersonal and a drudgery of routine, unless something 
is done to offset effects of mass production which make it increasingly dif- 
ficult for them to get the right kind of contact either with fellow employees 
or with employer. Yet, without the right kind of contacts there surely is 
danger of doubtful contacts, which may become liabilities for both men and 
management. 

A plan that permits an employee to join with his fellow employees in 
telling the boss what he knows or thinks he knows about the plant in general 
and his job in particular can be made one of the plant’s principal assets. The 
smaller the plant the bigger the asset, because the contact can be made more 
direct. 

Pacific Northwest lumber manufacturing operations illustrate the value 
of employee representation organization in small plants. Out of nine years’ 
experience with more than two hundred of operations I have selected ex- 
amples from the experience records of three companies : 

1. A small isolated unit of a large manufacturing operation with resi- 
dent superintendent in charge—250 employees. 

2. A small manufacturing operation in an industrial city where resident 
owner is manager—150 employees. 

3. A small manufacturing operation in a large city with resident super- 
intendent in charge—s5o employees. 


Example 1. The plant is in a small saw mill town isolated from urban 
influences. Employees and management have worked out agreements and 
understandings in respect to wages, overtime, working and living conditions, 
have reduced turnover and have so promoted good will and cooperative spirit 
that both employer and employees are committed to the system. In addition 
to improved business relations the group has worked out social plans and 
practices of a high order, including the building and maintaining of a social 
hall operating dances, picture shows, community meetings, library, athletics, 
etc. To these enterprises the management has contributed by sharing 
building costs with employees and has sat in business councils with them. 

The operation of the social institution is carried on solely by employees. 
It has involved the handling of considerable sums of money during several 
years and regular audits show managing ability and integrity of a high order. 
The whole arrangement is by no means perfect, but its continued use from 
year to year shows steady improvement with distinctly favorable reactions. 
Business meetings give the non-resident manager opportunity to meet all em- 
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ployees or groups of employees to report and discuss plant and industry mat- 
ters of vital concern to all. The gradual application of employee representa- 


tion at this operation has established the confidence and methods necessary 
to make the use of the plan a success. 


Example 2. A lumber manufacturing operation situated in an industrial 
center subject to urban influences, with many problems quite different from 
the small town plant although general industry problems are the same. Also 
different because the small size of the operation places heavy plant overhead 
and industry problems directly in the hands of its owner and manager. The 
operation is not large enough to permit an organization with several depart- 
ment heads. Instead of local social affairs and community problems of edu- 
cation, employment and entertainment, the employees and management are 
concerned with transportation, employment and wage competition of other 


industries, as well as problems of the lumber industry of which they are a 
part. 


The organization in the plant, with its regular business meetings con- 
ducted under approved methods by officers elected by the employees, affords 
opportunity needed by the busy manager to discuss plant problems with em- 
ployees and provides employees’ opportunity of taking up all matters of gen- 
eral concern. Recently a matter of garage space for employees’ automobiles 
was worked out mutually—the company providing space and material for the 
sheds, while the employees under the direction of a competent foreman fur- 
nished the labor. Both shared; both are pleased. Matters of safety, health, 
group insurance, promotion and retention on the job, as well as social affairs 
in keeping with community demands, are being handled by this small group. 
Employee representation in this plant is approved and endorsed by manager 
and employees. It has been properly established and is being consistently 
used. Unit costs and other plant efficiency matters are subjects of frequent 
discussions resulting in good returns for both employer and employees. 


I might amplify the last statement by saying that in this particular oper- 
ation a few months ago the manager met with his employees, reported the unit 
cost of the various departments of his operation and stated that so far as the 
machine development of employee operation was concerned costs were at a 
low point. After discussing the various industry and cost problems with these 
employees the manager stated further that if employees could as individuals 
or as a group suggest any further way to reduce costs, he would take the ex- 
perience of the previous year as a basis and would share any reduction of cost 
with the employees. They reacted favorably by actually reducing cost, and the 
manager made good his promise. This is a definite example of results for 


both employer and employee in dollars and cents and a recognized measuring 
stick. 


Example 3. An impressive example of the value of systematic, organ- 
ized representation for a small operation. A mutual benefit plan established 
under managing direction of employer and employee committees has created 
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safeguards against all but extreme contingencies with a reserve that now pays 
good returns. At this operation the plant superintendent does not carry all 
the burdens of its owners and directing heads who operate other plants. In 
referring to the employee organization the plant manager says, that with his 
small organization there is danger of getting too close to some individuals 
and formal meetings of employees provide opportunity of disclosing under- 
currents of dissatisfaction, real or fancied, for prompt consideration and 
settlement. 

This is an angle of vital importance in considering the problem of the 
small plant. I might cite another example of definite employee cooperation. 
A company in financial difficulties was confronted by closing down operations 
or reducing costs to satisfy its creditors and its bank. After two or three 
meetings of its employees they reached the decision that they would continue 
to operate; they would not reduce the wages of the unskilled or low-paid 
help but would scale down all wages above a certain amount, varying from 
ten to fifty per cent, depending on the amount of returns for the individual 
employee. The period was to cover four months. In the period following 
the four months of scaling down wages, if profit or sales return permitted 
then wage reductions would be paid back out of the earnings of the company. 
That happened about a year and a half ago. The men, through voting and 
agreeing with the management to carry on that way, not only maintained 
operation for the company and its management, but maintained and kept con- 
tinuous employment for themselves, even though they were on part pay. They 
have since earned back about 75 per cent of what might be termed back wages 
that were paid back by the company. There we have a satisfied management, 
a satisfied crew of men and a turnover that is practically nil. 


Loyal Legion of Loggers and Lumbermen 


I could go more into detail covering these and other operations. Gen- 
eral practice and experiences are similar. In all cases these small groups are 
part of the lumber industry of the Pacific Northwest. They are stimulated 
by membership in and the service of a general organization which acts as a 
clearing house for member groups both large and small. The parent organi- 
zation is the Loyal Legion of Loggers and Lumbermen, now beginning its 
tenth year of employee representation work. The organization is commonly 
known as The 4L and its headquarters are in Portland, Oregon. A cross- 
section of its practical experience would answer the question regarding em- 
ployee representation in the smaller operation. 

It is not the size of the unit that determines the value of employee repre- 
sentation. The vital question really should be “Does every employing unit, 
large or small, give its employees a respectful hearing and join with them 
collectively in intelligent, sympathetic discussion of all matters that concern 
their working lives”? When this question can be answered in the affirmative 
all the rest becomes detail, subject to varying conditions. 








Employee Representation in a Single Unit Organ- 
ization With Less Than 1,000 Employees 


By Rtnatpo A. LuKENs, Secretary-Controller, 
Continental Mills, Inc. 


— method which we used in initiating our plan and carrying it on is not 
necessarily one which I can recommend as a model for some other con- 

cern, even though it might be of the same size and in the same line of the 

industry. What is all right for one might be very bad for another. 

My first consideration probably should be in giving you some idea of the 
type of concern and the line of industry in which my company happens to be 
placed, because it has some bearing on the subject and the way it has been 
approached. 

We are manufacturers of cloth in the textile industry. The textile in- 
dustry, as some of you may not know, is ranked today second in value of 
products in the United States, coming only after the foodstuffs industry and 
leading the steel industry. The Philadelphia district is somewhat different 
from some of the other textile districts in the country, most of which are 
noted for some particular type of product and manufacture very much along 
the same lines. 

Philadelphia has a total of about nine hundred textile plants of all sizes, 
most of them small. While a majority are engaged in what might be termed 
one operation such as spinning yarn, dyeing and finishing cloth, weaving cloth 
or one of the allied operations that go to make up a complete job, it so hap- 
pens that in our own plant we are a self-contained, small unit that does all 
those things. We take in the raw wool at one end and turn out the finished 
product at the other, so that we are entirely independent of outside help in 
connection with our manufacturing. 

That in itself is sometimes an advantage, but in this question of employee 
relations it is somewhat of a disadvantage. One of our biggest difficulties is 
the fact that we are competing, in each one of the groups employed in our 
plant, with some condition on the outside which is due to a peculiar trade 
practice. It is difficult to maintain and adjust a basis between our groups 
from the standpoint of compensation, hours and so on, because we have both 
the inside comparison between departments and that outside influence on each 
group which often fails to take into consideration what the rest of the textile 
industry happens to be doing. They are solving their own problems and 
in consequence they set up a hurdle for us to get over. 

Some years ago textile workers were very poorly paid and not of a high 
order of intelligence. Child labor was also prevalent to some extent in textile 
mills. Today that condition has very largely disappeared. You will find 
little or no child labor in the textile industry in Philadelphia. You will also 
find a great improvement in the caliber of the people employed in textile mills. 
The wages paid in the textile industry today compare favorably with those 
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in other industries. In our own plant the average wage for women will be 
somewhere in the neighborhood of $25.00 a week for mill workers and for 
men it will be excess of $35.00 per week on the average. In obtaining that 
average figure for men particularly the lowest end of the scale is found at 
about $18.00 or $20.00 for boys or beginners, and it runs very close up to 
$60.00 on some types of piece work. 

Our total number of employees generally runs in the neighborhood of 
275 to 300, to give you an idea of the size of the plant. When we first began 
to think about some betterment of our relations with employees along more 
modern lines we were operating three plants, each one of them performing 
some part of the work. They were somewhat widely scatterd about the city. 
The remote control of those plants did not work out quite so well and we 
finally combined the operations all in one location. Originally we had the 
ordinary method of hiring and firing. The applicants interviewed the fore- 
man and if in his opinion they were all right, or if he had any personal pref- 
erence for them, they got a job. If he did not want them they were simply 
turned away and never came back. There was no record kept. When re- 
leasing someone from the organization we had no particular knowledge as to 
his reasons for leaving. In many cases it did not do the company any good. 
People were allowed to go, or forced to go, under circumstances which placed 
the company’s policy in a false light and injured its reputation. 

Employee representation is only one among several employee relations 
activities of the company including an employment department, group insur- 
ance, profit sharing for which a saving sharing plan has been substituted, 
plant publication, physical examinations and health education; home owner- 
ship promotion, athletic activities, rest periods, etc. 

Now the point in which most of you are naturally interested is our ex- 
perience in the formation and development of an employee representation 
plan, works’ council, or whatever you care to term it. 


Formation of Joint Council 


Our first step in that direction was the formation of a joint council. We 
kept away from the senate and house of representatives idea because we 
felt that discussion between the employees and the management in one meet- 
ing would be helpful and produce the best results. However, we found after 
a trial period that there was still some diffidence on the part of the em- 
ployees to get up and talk before the foremen or the company executives. We 
tried in every possible way to overcome that, yet apparently we failed. It 
was not that employees suspected any ulterior motive or were afraid of any- 
body who happened to be their superior in the organization, but they were 
shy and just simply would not get on their feet and talk. We were not get- 
ting the most out of it, so a change was made by establishing separate em- 
ployee and management sections. 

The group of employee representatives are selected by their fellow work- 
ers with the usual arrangement of an equivalent number of management rep- 
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resentatives. We called it a “mill” council instead of “works”, understanding 
the term “mill” better than “works”. The employee representatives are 
elected from voting groups. These groups usually consist of fifteen, and 
there are sometimes two or three in one department, depending on its size. 
They elect representatives for one year terms, and the employee’s section 
changes twice a year by having the elections every six months, there being no 
complete change at any one time. 

That council has been responsible for many innovations and, I believe, 
it has been largely responsible for some of the plans of personal contact, 
which we feel have been worth while and profitable to us from a purely selfish 
standpoint, and at the same time a benefit to the employees. 


Eligibility for Mill Council 


The provision in the mill council for eligibility is one year’s continuous 
employment with the company. The recommendations that emanate from 
either of the two sections—both sections can originate recommendations— 
are passed on by the other section and if approved come up to the secretary- 
controller of the company for execution. If, however, the sections disagree 
on some subject the next move is to request that a joint committee be ap- 
pointed of an equal number from each section, usually three, to get together 
for a more detailed discussion of the project under consideration. I have 
yet to find an instance where one of those joint committees failed to bring 
out a satisfactory compromise or agree on one section’s recommendation as 
originally proposed. Sometimes the difficulty of getting detailed information 
over to a large group is accountable for the fact that proposals are rejected 
by a section. In the event that the joint committee could not agree, and the 
members insisted upon the report of each section as originally proposed, the 
plan provides for the matter to be placed in the hands of a committee con- 
sisting of the president, general manager and the secretary of the company 
on the one hand, and three employee representatives elected by the employees’ 
section on the other. Any decision reached by them is final. In the eight 
years that we have been working under the plan we have never had occasion 
to call that committee together, and I doubt very much if we ever will. 

The cost of operating our mill council runs in the neighborhood of $400 
a year for the time spent in meetings. 

I would like to run briefly over some of the other things that have been 
done in connection with this general plan of employee contact. We have, of 
course, a plant publication. It is a modest effort and costs us $600 a year to 
get out. We find it invaluable for getting over to every employee in the plant 
in the same way and in the same language the policies of the company as well 
as information regarding the workings of the various sections of the council, 
and anything else that might be of interest. Of course, there is a good deal of 
personal stuff introduced and we try to keep it interesting reading, but the first 
mentioned idea is the main value of it, as I see it. You can use bulletin boards, 
sometimes they are read and sometimes not ; or you can get up and address the 
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employees generally, which will be calling them together too frequently. You 
can do a great deal by addressing the sections of your council or the com- 
mittees which might be working in it, but for putting the idea over to the 
employee so that everyone gets it in the same language and gets the thought 
the way it is intended, I believe a plant publication of some kind is the best 
and most logical medium. 

One of our employees came along after the formation of the mill council 
and stated that while we were providing for insurance protection on the life 
we ought to go further; not the company, but the employees. He suggested 
the formation of a beneficial association which has operated since that time, a 
period of five or six years and which has been very successful. The em- 
ployees formed this themselves ; they administer the association themselves on 
the basis of 25 cents a week dues, being controlled by a board of managers 
with a president, treasurer, secretary and assistant secretary taken from the 
employees. These officers receive quarterly salaries ranging from $13.25 down 
to $3.25. The benefits paid are on the basis of $15.00 a week, that is they 
were originally, with no benefits paid for less than one week’s sickness. How- 
ever, that was found to be a vicious sort of regulation, because some who 
were sick for three days legitimately might find a way of being sick for the 
other two so as to begin collecting benefits. They changed that provision 
and made the benefit on the basis of $3.00 per working day with a prelim- 
inary period of three days before benefits are payable. That has done a 
good deal to decrease absenteeism which was developing from the old plan. 

The association is able to operate on 25 cents a week per member, with 
the weekly contribution the company makes of 10 cents per member. I re- 
ceived a check the other day for $6.71, which was my yearly rebate on un- 
expended funds, and $1.00 in addition to that remains to my credit in the 
fund to start next year. 


Vacation Plan 


No vacation plan is in effect for mill employees generally, although fore- 
men and assistants, who are usually on a salary basis, are granted one or two 
weeks’ vacation per year with pay. Everyone is paid for six holidays per 
year, including New Year’s Day, Memorial Day, Independence Day, Labor 
Day, Thanksgiving, and Christmas, under certain conditions. Prior to 1926 
no service requirements were stipulated, it merely being necessary for the 
employee to be present at work both the day before and the day after the 
holiday to participate. Under these conditions the payment for such holidays 
was costing us an average of $7,800 per year. This matter was placed be- 
fore our mill council for consideration. The result was a recommendation 
that new regulations be placed in effect, providing for no payment of holidays 
for those having less than five years’ service; half pay for those having ser- 
vice between five and ten years; and full pay to those with ten years or more. 
This action of the mill council reduced the average cost to $3.100 per year, 
and released the difference between this and the previous rate of expenditure 
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for personnel work in other directions where it was felt it could be applied 
with greater general benefit. 

In summing up this question of employee representation, 1 am afraid 
that while I do not like to trail along exactly, I must be somewhat on the af- 
firmative side, in the small plant. I agree with the remarks made on a good 
many points which I think pretty well cover the ground. I can add to the 
proposition only this: From my own experience with the mill council the re- 
sult has been so satisfactory and the workers are so contented that I sometimes 
wonder whether they are doing anything. There is not enough to stir them 
up. They get together and everybody is so well pleased and satisfied that 
there are not enough new ideas developed under the plan. You will say that 
is the fault of the leadership, and I suppose it is. 

In order to overcome that situation we recently inaugurated several func- 
tional committees, formed from the personnel of this mill council. A differ- 
ent committee meets every week, four of them a month. One committee is 
on the subject of materials, waste and spoilage; another on the subject of 
working conditions and personnel activities; another on the question of wage 
rates and incentives; the fourth on the question of manufacturing methods 
and records. Some of the executives of the company meet with these com- 
mittees regularly. By focusing the viewpoint, by taking a small cross-section 
of the mill council itself and getting that working in some particular direction, 
we have been able to stimulate considerably the general reaction and interest 
in the council body. 

Regardless of what we may get in the way of immediate results from the 
mill council we feel, in the light of one previous experience we had with it 
when we first started, that we should retain the outline of this organization. 

Soon after it was started we had a bad strike on our hands. It was the 
type of strike which cannot be arbitrated. You may say there is no such 
strike. This was the case of a trusted employee, a superintendent in fact, 
who was proven to be crooked and who, when discharged, prevailed on a 
certain section of the employees to go out with him in sympathy. It was a 
point we could not arbitrate. We had the goods on the man and could not 
retain him in our employ. It was a case of operate that plant without com- 
promise or go out of business. The proposition went before the mill council 
and the entire body, aside from this one small group, supported the company 
and stuck through a lot of unpleasant times extending over a period of two 
or three months. 

I am waiting for some such test as that to reaffirm its value. With con- 
ditions shaping up the way they are, I think, we probably will have more need 
of this method of contact sometime in the near future than perhaps we have 
today. While we are not prepared particularly to stress the wonderful things 
that have been accomplished and are being accomplished at this minute, we 
feel it is cheap insurance to continue for the future. 























The Accomplishments and Significance of 
Employee Representation 


By Dr. Witttam M. LEISERSON 
Professor of Economics, Antioch College 


A*™ judgments made at the present time on the accomplishments or signi- 

ficance of employee representation are bound to be tentative. Employee 
representation is a world-wide movement. In every industrial country works 
committees or shop councils of some kind have appeared as means of adjust- 
ing the relations of employers and employees. In the United States this move- 
ment has had a distinctive development due to the special economic and in- 
dustrial conditions that obtain in this country. But the same may be said of 
the representation plans in every other industrial nation. In Germany the 
establishment of works councils is made compulsory by the constitution of the 
Empire. In England they take the form of national industrial councils set 
up by associations of employers and employees with the assistance of the 
Ministry of Labor. In Austria, Norway and Czechoslovakia, statutes have 
been enacted making works councils compulsory, while in Belgium and some 
other countries councils have developed, as in the United States, on a volun- 
tary basis. 

In such a world-wide movement many cross currents are bound to appear 
to confuse the general trend and significance. In some countries the councils 
are mere adjuncts of the trade unions, while in others they attempt to take 
the place of trade unions; and sometimes the councils have developed mainly 
in the industries where the trade unions were too weak or inefficient to accom- 
plish their purposes. To a certain extent, also, these different relationships 
of councils to trade unions are to be found within the same country. Many 
of the plans have failed, many appear to have established themselves perma- 
nently. But those that have succeeded in establishing themselves more or less 
permanently have accomplished results that appear contradictory. Sometimes 
they have succeeded in strengthening unions, sometimes in weakening them. 
Sometimes they have brought management and wage earners into a more 
unified organization, sometimes they have succeeded in organizing the em- 
ployees as a distinct class organization for bargaining with the management. 
In a sense, then, almost anything that may be said about employee representa- 
tion will be true. 

The movement is too young to disclose what the ultimate trends will be, 
what goals the representation plans will finally achieve, what ideals will actu- 
ate them. Before we shall be able to pass any final judgments as to the mean- 
ing of the movement and as to its permanent accomplishments, detailed 
studies will have to be made of the everyday operations of the councils and 
of the decisions which their joint committees make and the working rules 
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they establish. These studies, it may be added, will have to be much more 
scientific and disinterested than most of those that have been published. 


In spite of the youth of the movement, however, and in spite of the 
dearth of scientifically accurate information as to the practical working of 
the representation plans, certain tentative conclusions may be drawn from 
the broad facts of the movement that are already available. The purpose 
of the present paper is to indicate some of these broad, tentative judgments 
that it is now possible to make with respect to the significance and accom- 
plishments of employee representation. 


First, let us be clear as to the meaning of employee representation. In 
an all-inclusive sense the term is sometimes used to cover all forms of ex- 
perimental schemes for improving labor relations, including trade union ar- 
rangements with employers, profit sharing, employee stock-ownership, mem- 
bership on boards of directors, as well as works committees and shop coun- 
cils. In a narrower sense the term includes only such committees, councils, 
assemblies, or other forms of representation, as are established without the 
assistance of trade unions. It is in this narrower sense that the term em- 
ployee representation is used in the present paper, and we are excluding from 
consideration also representation on boards of directors and profit sharing 
plans. Our discussion is limited to: those representation plans that refuse 
to recognize trade unions as legitimate intermediaries for the employees and 
are commonly designated as “Company Unions”. 


To a disinterested scientific student of labor relations one of the most 
significant facts about these company unions is that managers and business 
leaders have organized them as a means of providing democratic control over 
wages and working conditions, and that these men who are at the forefront 
of industrial progress urge the adoption of employee representation as a step 
toward industrial democracy. There are, of course, many employers and 
managers who merely follow the crowd and adopt representation plans and 
talk about industrial democracy without knowing what they are doing or 
saying, simply because it is the latest style in labor relations. The significant 
thing is that the really intelligent leaders who have carefully studied employee 
representation and who are responsible for setting styles in management de- 
vices, should acknowledge the need and attempt to devise the administrative 
machinery for democratic control of industry. 


Listen to what Mr. P. W. Litchfield, president of the Goodyear Tire 
and Rubber Company, has to say: 


“It is our problem....to Americanize industrial management. We have all 
heard about Americanization and many of us think that it applies only to the individual, 
but when you Americanize the individual and he makes an analysis of his form of 
government in industry, and finds that it is not Americanized also, you are going to 
have more trouble than when you started, unless it is Americanized. Management in 
that sense is the same as government. In other words, it is a selected body to govern 
in the interests of all, keeping in mind that it should govern in the interests of the 
majority”. 
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Says Cyrus McCormick, works-manager of the International Harvester 
Company : 


“I might compare the growth of employee representation to the growth of democracy. 
....Up to a very few years ago, our industrial system was (a) benevolent despotism. 
It was benevolent because large corporations tried to do the best they could to start 
safety campaigns, to start scientific employment, to start welfare work, give recrea- 
tion, and the like; but because all this came from the top and had no refererce to 
the opinion of the governed, in other words, amelioration without the consent ot the 
governed, that benevolence was still tinged with despotism....”. 


Henry Dennison writes: 


“It may be questioned whether there is the difference between the fundamentals 
of the problem of industrial management and the problem of political management that 
some of us think there is. Some of the experiments that are being worked out in 
industry, even if they seem unsuccessful for a time, must nevertheless rank as experi- 
ments in the management of men on a non-autocratic basis....The technique of democ- 
racy—how to manage ourselves as citizens—is not very different from the problem of 
how to manage ourselves as parts of a producing or distributing agency” 


Edward Filene: 


“Labor....having experienced the advantages of democracy in government, now 
seeks democracy in industry. Is it any stranger that a man should have a voice as to 
the conditions under which he works than that he should participate in the manage- 
ment of the city and the state and the nation? If a voter on governmental problems 
why not a voter on industrial problems?” 


General Atterbury of the Pennsylvania Railroad has used words to the 
same effect. In speaking of the Pennsylvania plan of employee representa- 
tion, he has said that there can be no fair play, no square deal, unless it is 
reciprocal. One side by itself cannot play fair. Management in most indus- 
tries is organized to handle matters from the point of view of capital only. 
The viewpoint of labor ought to have equal weight. And he expressed the 
opinion that the workers’ representatives, together with representatives of 
capital, should constitute the Personnel Department. 

These statements go further in the direction of democratic control of 
industrial management than most of you here would be willing to go. And 
you may discount them as being mere talk or advertising or general bun- 
combe, given out for public consumption and not really intended to be put 
into practice. 

The mere fact, however, that employers and the organizers of great 
capitalistic enterprises find it necessary or desirable to talk industrial democ- 
racy and to advocate its establishment as an essential principle of sound man- 
agement is itself a fact of the utmost significance. For something like one 
hundred years the term industrial democracy has been a familiar one in the 
propaganda of socialists, trade unionists and various kinds of social reformers. 
Now the leaders of business have taken it over. Why have they done that? 

In my opinion, it is because they are enlightened industrial monarchs. 
They have seen that treating laborers as if they were commodities is unsound 
and wasteful economically. They have tried paternalism or benevolent au- 
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tocracy, as Mr. McCormick pointed out, and they found that this did not 
work, just as Frederick the Great and his followers found that benevolent 
political despotism did not work. 

Now we need not argue about the term “democracy.” There are many 
forms. The main thing is that there shall be consent of the governed. In 
industry it means that the wage earners shall have an effective voice when 
they differ with the management ; that they shall be in a position to have their 
views enforced as well as represented equally with the management. 

But suppose it were true that all this talk of industrial democracy is in- 
sincere. What then? I do not think it makes much difference what the talk 
is. The important thing is to look at employee representation in actual prac- 
tice, to observe, record and study it carefully, and to see what its relation to 
democracy in industry actually is in its practical workings every day, regard- 
less of what the employer who established it intended it to be, and regardless 
of what he thinks it is or ought to be. Once they are created, human or- 
ganizations of this kind have a way of evolving according to laws of their 
own nature in quite unforeseen directions. Those who speak insincerely of in- 
dustrial democracy may be talking better than they know. 

Looking at employee representation in actual practice what does the evi- 
dence show? I have tried to go through something like two hundred rep- 
resentation plans, including proceedings where I could get them, but not in 
the way that you who are directly concerned in them do it. You are inter- 
ested in the technique of operation and management of employee representa- 
tion. I am interested in it as a scientist. I look upnn all of you as a bunch 
of bugs. I am the biologist who has you under the slide and is poking you 
around this way and that to see how you work and react. I have tried an- 
alyzing the plans without regard to where the analysis would lead. It does 
not make a bit of difference to me whether you have representation or not. 
It does not make any difference to me whether you have one kind of plan 
or another, whether you have unionism or non-unionism. It does not make 
one bit of difference for my purpose of study. 

Right before a predecessor of this association, at the Pittsburgh Con- 
vention in 1922, some evidence appeared as to the direction in which em- 
ployee representation was leading. You were discussing the Pennsylvania 
Plan. Mr. Garrett, of the persunnel department of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road System, had presented General Atterbury’s ideas. He then introduced 


Mr. Bate, chairman of the employee representation organization, and this is 
what Mr. Bate said: 


“General Atterbury has put something into the field that he would have a hard job 
to take out, and we have gotten so far that we say this—we dare him to take it out.” 
My italics.) 

In the Oil and Gas Journal for December 27, 1924, there appears an 
account of the employee representation plan of one of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany plans, and the writer quotes the representatives to this effect: 


(Page 10 of pamphlet published by National Personnel Association. 
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“The quickest way to start a strike in a refinery....would be to abolish the plan 
of representation’. 

That these are not merely idle threats is shown by the investigations of 
works councils made by the National Industrial Conference Board. They 
cite some cases in which strikes actually resulted from attempts to abolish 
representation schemes. And I am told that in one New Jersey city, after 
the Standard Oil Company had inaugurated its plan, the employees of a com- 
peting oil company threatened to strike unless their employers inaugurated a 
similar scheme; and they forced the management to install a representation 
plan. 

Whatever the motives of the management may be, when they inaugurate 
employee representation they are handing their employees a constitution for 
the government of the industry. It may not be much of a constitution. It 
may give the wage earners little power, few rights, and the management may 
think that employee representation is different from unionism because it does 
not provide for the right to strike. But that is quite immaterial. The man- 
agement has started a movement in the direction of democracy in industry 
which is bound to grow. Just as the first political constitutions of European 
countries did not provide much democracy but gradually led to more and 
more democratic control by the people, so these employee representation plans 
may not have much democracy in them at first, yet it is inevitable that once a 
plan is established the workers will get more and more control over it. In 
the report of the works councils of the National Industrial Conference Board 
you will find a section entitled “Growing Power of the Councils.” The Board’s 
investigations revealed this trend and its reports cite many facts and cases 
indicating it. 

The notion, then, that professions of industrial democracy may be in- 
sincere, or that those who establish employee representation do not believe 
in it and do not intend to have any of it, is quite immaterial. The question is 
rather whether forces of self government in industry have been let loose 
which tend to give wage earners more and more power and control over 
industry, at the same time that they are being made a part of the industry 
as Mr. Hall said they are and should be. The fact that workers threaten 
strikes when managers propose to use their undoubted legal right to drop 
representation plans, and that sometimes they strike to get plans inaugurated, 
are all straws showing the direction in which the wind is blowing. 

When an employer establishes a representation plan and the wage earners 
say “We dare you to take it out’”—that moment you have the beginning of 
democracy. Industry is a living, growing organism and it has a great history 
with lots of grandfathers and great-grandfathers. What industry is today 
depends on what it was yesterday, the year before, and so on back. It is in 
a constant state of evolution and it may be evolving democratic control in 
much the same way as democracy in government was evolved. When the 
first parliaments were called together the people did not care for them. The 
kings called representatives in for the same reason that managers called in 
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employee representatives. They found their governments were not working. 
They said, “Let us have a better understanding.” When kings could not 
get the money they wanted, they called representatives of the people together 
in a parliament to vote taxes. When employers cannot get production or 
something eise they want they call representatives together in a works council 
or assembly. Those representatives in the parliaments said, “If we are going 
to vote for taxes, we might as well ask for a lot of other things.” Employee 
representatives do much the same thing. At first they are timid and they do 
whatever the management asks. But pretty soon they say, “Let us start 
doing something for ourselves.” As one of the speakers said with respect 
to his plant, sooner or later there comes the showdown. They want to know 
and to test out how much power and authority and voice they actually have. 

You heard the statement that trade unionism is based on force, while 
employee representation is based on cooperation. When you look at the situa- 
tion as it exists in reality you find that employees in representation plans 
have just as much right to strike as those in unions; and the reports of the 
National Industrial Conference Board show that they have gone out on 
strike. The Colorado Fuel and Iron Company people are on strike now.! 
Let us not hide those facts. Let us look at them objectively and see what 
they mean. 

One company, the Intertype Corporation of Brooklyn, is realistic enough 
to recognize that situation, and has a provision in its representation plan which 
reads: “The right of the employees t~ strike in their plant and of the man- 
agement to lock out is not impaired by this plan.” Suppose you do not put 
that into the constitution of your plan. It makes very little difference. 

If we want to understand the real meaning and significance of employee 
representation we must look at the development of the movement scientifically, 
that is, objectively and disinterestedly. We must not confuse our own notions 
of what we should like to see employee representation turn out to be with 
what it actually is and is becoming. For example, the notion was expressed, 
and I have found it reiterated in preambles to representation plans and in 
other literature of the subject, that employee representation is a device for 
restoring the close contact and friendly relations that existed between em- 
ployers and employees when business was small and masters and men knew 
each other by their first names. Of all the thoughtless platitudes about 
labor relations that is about the worst. Where did class conflict, strikes, and 
all the other evils in labor relations originate? Was it in the large plants? 
That is what people say who do not know the facts of industrial history. It 
is an easy explanation. Heaven appears to most people as existing in the 
past. Old times appear as good times. Employers and workers knew each 
others’ names and lived together in brotherly love. Nowadays business is 
so big workers are known only by numbers. 

Yes, but when they knew each other by their first names and not by 





1See remarks on page 135. 
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numbers, what did they call each other? What kinds of names? Strikes, 
boycotts, picketing, blacklisting, all the paraphernalia of industrial warfare, 
arose in the small plants, between employers and workers who were closely 
associated. Trade unions arose in small competitive industry. And that was 
true not only in the past. It is true today. Where are the most bitter labor 
conflicts ?—in the building trades, in bituminous mining, in the small shops of 
highly competitive industries. I have acted as arbitrator in clothing, print- 
ing, shoe and other industries, and almost universally the worst labor rela- 
tions I have found and the most bitter cases that have come up for arbitra- 
tion have been in the small plants. The large standardized plants will not do 
the mean tricks that fellows do to each other when they know each other well. 
The larger plants have the better industrial relations. Look around and see 
if that is not true. 

No, employee representation can not be a scheme to bring back the close 
touch and bitter fighting between the small master and his few employees. It 
must be something else. It might be much truer to say that it is a scheme 
to keep out of the large industrial establishments the antagonisms and bad 
labor relations which arose and are still arising in small plants and which are 
responsible for the militant, fighting kind of trade unionism instead of the 
cooperating kind that you find in large enterprises as on railroads, on the 
big newspapers, in the large clothing plants. 

Another preconception that prevents us from appreciating properly the 
significance and accomplishments of empioyee representation is the notion 
that there is only one true method of giving workers a voice in industry and 
therefore, if company organizations are sound, then trade unions are un- 
sound. Organized labor has the same notion, only it thinks trade unionism 
is the only sound method and therefore company unions are wrong. Once we 
drop preconceptions, however, and study the operations of employee repre- 
sentation with scientific objectivity, we see that the representation plans work 
exactly like trade unions, even when they start as mere advisory committees 
they tend to become more and more like trade unions. With all due respect 
to Mr. Hall’s thought on the subject, therefore, I am led by the evidence to 
the conclusions that employee representation is a form of labor organization. 

Its accomplishments are the accomplishments of organized labor. Just 
as some ill informed people think there is only one form of political democ- 
racy, such as American democracy, and overlook the fact that British, Swiss, 
Danish, Norwegian and Canadian democracies are equally good and some- 
times more effective, so some employers think company unions are the only 
form of joining workers and managers in cooperative organizations ; and most 
labor leaders think trade unions are the only proper form of labor organiza- 
tion. When I study employee representation and unions both, without pre- 
conceptions, I find that sometimes the most effective kind of management and 
worker cooperation is brought about by employee representation, sometimes 
by trade union cooperation with employers, and sometimes the same result is 
brought about in other ways. There is no one true form of industrial de- 
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mocracy. The employee representation movement shows that there will be 
many forms of this, as there is of political democracy. 

Now I am getting wound up and I may forget to answer the question 
on the program; so I had better stop at this point to answer it. The question 
is in two parts; first: 

“What have employee representation plans accomplished that probably 
would not have been achieved in any other way?” 

My answer to that is—nothing! Most of what they have accomplished 
has been done before by the trade unions. And the well-managed unions, 
the better managed unions, have done more than the employee representation 
plans. There are, of course, many poorly managed trade unions, and some 
rotten, dishonest union men; but in proportion there are just as many poorly 
managed businesses, rotten business men, and dishonest company unions. 
Do not think that the mismanagement by unions and class antagonism is the 
essential thing about unionism. The honest purpose of unionism is not an- 
tagonism, but cooperation with management to improve labor conditions and 
relations, just as the honest purpose of employee representation is not opp9si- 
tion to unionism, but cooperation with employees. The Railroad Brother- 
hoods, some of the shop crafts, the printers, the clothing workers and some 
other unions practice cooperation. Others do not. Some of your employee 
representation plans practice cooperation, others do not and are merely anti- 
union. You center attention on the weaknesses of unions. They center atten- 
tion on the weaknesses of employee representation. When you pass judgment 
on a historical institution like trade unionism, a world-wide movement, and 
say that it is crooked—you do just the same sort of thing that some work- 
ing men in the trade unions do when they say “business is crooked; look at 
Doheny and Sinclair.” It is the same sort of argument. When you say it 
is antagonistic and not cooperative you are saying exactly what organized 
labor says about company unions. 

Look at the matter disinterestedly and you must acknowledge that if 
the accomplishments of employee representation have been to give wage earn- 
ers a voice in determining conditions, to treat the laborer as a human spirit 
rather than as a commodity of trade, to fix wages on a give and take basis, 
to reduce excessive hours of work, and to prevent arbitrary discipline and 
discharge, then all these things were established years ago and are being 
maintained today in many industries by what is ordinarily called organized 
labor. You will even find that acknowledged by many of the leaders in the 
employee representation movement. General Atterbury acknowledged it in a 
communication to the Pennsylvania employees. Samuel Insul acknowledged 
it in an address to his employees, and you will find an excellent statement of 
it in the second annual report of the employee representation plan of the 
Elgin National Watch Company. 

The second part of the question is: 

“Do employees get as much or more out of employee representation as 
out of some other form of employer-employee relations?” 
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That is much more difficult to answer. I think, if you take it as a whole, 
the unskilled and semi-skilled working people of this country, in the last 
six years, have obtained more of the things trade unions want out of employee 
representation plans than they have out of the organized labor movement. 
Not that they could not have gotten them out of labor organizations if the 
labor organizations were efficient in handling the problems of the craftless 
workers in the mass production industries. But the reason the employee 
representation movement has grown is because the trade unions have not suc- 
ceeded in doing their jobs among the specialized workers in the large-scale 
industries. There is even evidence that these workers sometimes deliberately 
prefer company unions to the regular trade unions. 

The reason for this preference is that they think employee representation 
is doing what the unions have failed to do. They think employee representa- 
tion is doing the unions’ job. When they are convinced that the unions are 
doing a better job they prefer the unions. Mr. Cover of the Borden Farm 
Products Company stated his conviction that unless his employee representa- 
tion plan gave the workers as much as the regular trade union, a regular 
union would be the alternative. His company’s experience showed that the 
representatives were not adverse to using the threat that competitors might 
get the company’s business, as a result of a stoppage of work, if cases were 
not settled in favor of the workers. 

As I see it, looking on you as a bunch of bugs and at the trade unions 
as another collection of bugs—here is what I find under the microscope. Com- 
petition for leadership of labor. You have your ordinary labor leader who 
learned his job under the small employer who knew everybody by name. 
Then you have the modern industrial relations managers who learned their 
jobs in the colleges of engineering and business administration, who studied 
labor psychology and industrial relations and scientific management. You 
have competition for ieadership of labor, and these industrial relations man- 
agers are winning out in that competition with the labor movement. In my 
judgment, trade unionism is losing in proportion as employee representation 
and the other devices of modern personnel management are becoming effec- 
tive. But the trade unions will not go out of existence entirely—do not kid 
yourselves. No matter how much you may like to have them go, there is 
always a place for the unions. But at present they are more or less at a 
standstill. Why? Because they have not the kind of trained leadership the 
employee representation plans have in their industrial relations managers. 
The unions need trained leaders and scientific research men to aid them, such 
as modern personnel management is providing for the employers. In a way 
these leaders and researchers must be outsiders in industry. Your industrial 
relations managers are brought in from the outside. They ask new questions. 
foolish questions about traditional labor management, and that is why they 
have learned to handle labor relations in a new way and brought this employee 
representation movement about to improve labor relationships in industry. 
You object to union leaders as “outsiders” ; but your consulting experts, your 
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personnel managers, your directors of industrial relations are the same kind 
of outsiders. When the unions get leaders of that kind, to ask new and what 
appear as foolish questions about their traditional union methods and policies, 
and thus are led to improve them, then unionism may take a spurt again and 
employee representation may not have as easy sailing as it has had up to 
the present. 

Employee representation, therefore, appears to me as a form of labor 
organization designed to provide more or less collective bargaining and more 
or less democracy in industry. Its accomplishments are the accomplishments 
of the trade unions. Its successes measure the failure of organized labor, 
and its failures measure the efficiency and effectiveness of the trade unions. 

To what facts can I point in support of this conclusion? Let us begin 
right in Philadelphia. The Philadelphia Rapid Transit is as successful as 
any employee representation plan can claim to be. Yet its aims and methods 
and practices are essentially those of trade unionism. In fact, the Mitten 
Management wanted to begin its cooperative plan with the unions. It took 
two votes on the question whether the employees wanted the Street Railway- 
men’s unien to represent them, or a company union. Both times the em- 
ployees themselves voted down the proposition to join the regular union. 
They voluntarily chose the company union form when the management was 
willing to deal with organized labor. 

They now have a collective contract which is exactly the same as a trade 
union contract. They have a dues-paying organization, joint committees, 
arbitration, collective bargaining and all the other forms and devices of trade 
unionism. This plan works and is successful because it is doing what the 
union should have done. On the other hand, the company union of the In- 
terborough Rapid Transit Company in New York is in my judgment quite 
unsuccessful. It has strikes, injunctions and a lot of bad feeling because it 


has what the workers call a “Yellow Dog” contract, and it is accomplishing 
less than the ordinary union does. 


Union Management Cooperation 


The Pennsylvania Railroad plan deals with and recognizes the Railroad 
Brotherhoods. It uses all the methods and machinery that the railroad unions 
have developed in fifty years of collective bargaining with the railroad man- 
agers. General Atterbury has publicly stated that he deals with practically 
100 per cent unionized train crews, and his objection to the shop craft unions 
and other labor organizations is mainly against their methods and manage- 
ment, not against union organization as such. On the other hand, Daniel 
Willard of the Baltimore and Ohio found the shop craft unions on his road 


efficient, reasonable, and willing to conperate. He, therefore, has union- 


management cooperation, while the Pennsylvania has employee representation. 

Let me give you another example—the Sperry Gyroscope Co. That 
company worked out a plan, as many have done, presented it to the employees 
who overwhelmingly voted it down. Two years later, however, the same em- 
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ployees came along with a plan of their own and presented it to the company, 
saying “Let us have this one”. The management considered it, a vote was 
taken, and finally it was adopted. This company union, then, is the employees’ 
plan. What is the significance of that? To a disinterested observer it means 
that the managers of the regular unions were asleep. Here were employees 
who did not want the company’s kind of employee representation. Had the 
union managers been awake and on the job they might have gone to the em- 
ployees and told them, “We will organize and operate a kind of representa- 
tion that you do want’. Then they might have established something like the 
Baltimore and Ohio plan. But they were asleep and the employees had to 
work out a plan themselves. The employees, therefore, keep away from the 
organized labor movement and have a company union. But what they are 
doing is what intelligently managed unions are trying to do. 


Congressional Representation 


Sometime ago I spent a few days at a large rubber plant in Ohio, which 
has a congressional form of employee representation. The factory manager 
arranged for me to see any representatives I wanted to talk to privately. I 
asked these representatives how they liked this plan, since it was merely ad- 
visory. It had no arbitration clause nor any other clearly defined power. 
The board of directors made final decisions on disputed questions. I put the 
question to these representatives: “Suppose there were a secret ballot to 
decide whether you shall have the union representation, or this company 
arrangement, with merely advisory powers?” Every one of them, including a 
perennial candidate for the State senate on the Socialist ticket, said that the 
vast, overwhelming majority would vote to stay by the company’s plan and 
to keep away from the union plan. They said the employees would prefer 
it. “Why?” I asked them. Their answer was that they felt they were 
getting more than joining the regular unions would give them. Now getting 
more out of it does not mean mere talk. If managers of employee representa- 
tion plans are insincere the workers catch on soon enough. They are not 
boobies. They feel they are really getting more out of employee representation, 
in the terms of better conditions, better wages, having a voice, and so on. 

These are some of the things I offer as evidence that you have this com- 
peting movement—trade unionism vs. company union. In several employee 
representation plans, it may be added, the employees are required to pay 
dues, and in some they even have a closed shop. No one can work in the 
plant who does not belong to the compeny union. That is true of the plan 
of the Interborcugh Rapid Transit in New York. The Nunn-Busch Shoe 
Company of Milwaukee has a similar requirement, although its plan is far 
more favorable to the employees than is the Interborough Rapid Transit plan. 
This company, as well as some of the mining companies that have employee 
representation, such as the Davis Coke and Coal Company and the Con- 
solidation Coal Company, also has business agents or commissioners hired 
and paid by the employees’ organization to deal with the management. 
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Take the arbitration arrangement that many of the representation plans 
have. That is a trade union device and came about through strikes and trade 
unions. Some employers think that if they do not provide for arbitration 11 
their plans they are not sharing their power over employees, therefore, not 
establishing collective bargaining and unionism. But the man from the 
Borden Milk Company showed that without arbitration you may have some- 
thing worse. The principle of trade unionism is collective bargaining. Every 
intelligent employer who has studied employee representation before he put 
a plan into effect recognizes that collective bargaining is also fundamental to 
employee representation. That is why many plans contain statements clearly 
providing or recognizing the principle of collective bargaining. The principle 
is recognized as sound. The Pennsylvania has it, the Midvale Steel Com- 
pany, the Harvester Company, very many of the plants have some such state- 
ment about collective bargaining. 

Now when you had six thousand employees of a Milk Company united 
in Opinion against one president of the company you saw the pressure there 
and, as pointed out, it was not easy for the president to have his way. That 
is exactly the same situation as when you have a large corporation enforcing 
its opinion against one individual worker. It is individual bargaining, not 
joint relations or collective bargaining. And employee representation, when 
it provides such mass pressure against one employer, is just as bad as union- 
ism that is mismanaged. It is individual bargaining turned against the em- 
ployer. In order to get sound, sensible relationships you must have joint 


relationship, and that means you can not get away from collective bargaining 
and arbitration in one form or another. 


Democracy in Industry 


This is democracy in industry, but it is not sharing management with 
the workers. Managers, as Mr. Hall has pointed out, must be free to 
manage, must have independent power to manage. But management can 
never be entirely irresponsible. At present it is generally responsible to stock- 
holders alone. Democracy in industry means only that management shall be 
responsible to labor as well, that it shall be equally responsible to those who 
invest their strength and skill and minds in industry as to those who invest 
their capital. 

Investors do not manage corporations. They control managers. Man- 
agers must have investors of human labor power in industry as well as the 
saved wealth which we call capital. If the laborers were actually to manage 
we would not have democracy ; we would have bedlam. But the same would 
be true if the stockholders managed. Management must be free to lead, to 
make decisions, to administer. But it must be responsible to somebody. Now 
it is responsible only to investors. It is rapidly becoming responsible also to 
labor. Read Robert Brookings’ little book on Industrial Ownership, and 
you will see how management is becoming more independent and at the same 
time more responsible to labor and the community, as stock ownership gets 
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more widely distributed, and the managers do not have to do the bidding of 
one family or one or two large controlling stockholders. Democracy in in- 
dustry does not mean election of managers any more than democracy in gov- 
ernment means election of a lot of officers. The city manager plan of gov- 
ernment shows the essence of democracy—a manager selected to lead and 
make decisions, without interference, but held strictly responsible to all who 
are a part of the organization. 


Self-Government in Industry 


It seems strange to see this movement for democracy in industry de- 
veloping just at a time when the world is seeing a recession of the tide of 
political democracy, and dictatorships and autocracies are being set up in 
Italy, Spain, Russia, Austria, Roumania, Poland and other countries. Why 
is that? Perhaps one of those employers I have quoted, who believes em- 
ployee representation is industrial democracy has the right explanation. This 
employer said that employee representation is taking hold and developing fast 
because of “general recognition of the fact that political democracy or self 
government in the state is somewhat hollow”. Where self-government counts 
nowadays is not in politics or the state, not in religion or the church, but 
in industry on the job. 

Just as your representation plans are duplicating the devices of union- 
ism, and you are copying and learning many things from the unions, so the 
unions could learn many things from your plans. Unfortunately, however, 
they have not learned the lessons from your experience as you have learned 
it from the union experience. Take the secret ballot, for example. Most 
unions in voting on policies, such as whether they will strike or not, do not 
have the secret ballot. The Railroad Brotherhoods do. In most unions the 
vote is by a show of hands; and working people are just like the rest of us— 
they dislike to stand out against a crowd, and a crowd gets to vote all one 
way. That means bad management of unions from their own point of view, 
yet until they learn that employee representation has a better device in that 
respect they will not be able to meet the competition of company unionism. 

I should like to cite other examples, but I must hurry on to the most 
significant work I think employee representation is doing, in some cases bet- 
ter than the unions have done, better than most unions have been able to do. 
Not that it is outside of the trade union program. Some unions have made 
a very excellent job of it, but others lag behind the representation plans. This 
thing that I refer to is uniting the workers and the management into one go- 
ing concern, making the laborer an inherent part of the business, a citizen 
with rights and privileges as well as duties and responsibilities in industry. 


Effect of Grievance Adjustments 


The wage-earner has been a foreigner in industry. Employers com- 
plained that he has not been much interested in his work, or in the business. 
But why should he be interested? You could kick him out at any time, 
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according to your arbitrary will. I have had enough arbitration cases to 
know that very many times discharges are unjust. What redress has the 
worker? Look at the reports of grievances adjusted under employee repre- 
sentation plans; in most of them, especially at the beginning, you find two- 
thirds or seventy per cent of the cases are settled in favor of the employees. 
Just think of what happened before you had the machinery of employee rep- 
resentation, when those grievances were not handled and the management had 
its own way. Who was at fault? Always it was the worker who had to 
get out. He did not belong to the industry. He was banished the way they 
used to banish out of a country people who disagreed with the king. The 
management could not be interfered with, just as the king could do no wrong. 
Modern management, however, when it establishes employee representation, 
recognizes that wage-earners are a part of the industry. Employee represen- 
tation is a scheme for bringing them within, making citizens in industry out 
of them, instead of treating them like commodities or machines or mere 
burden bearers. That is a great revolution, a very great revolution. Unions 
have tried to bring about the same change. They have succeeded on rail- 
roads, in the men’s clothing industry, on the big newspapers, in some print- 
ing plants, and in a few other industries, but not in most of the large-scale 
industries. There employee representation seems to be bringing about this 
democratic revolution in labor control. 

Now what does it mean when you bring employer and employee both 
in and make a new going concern out of them? The difficulty in human rela- 
tions in industry has been that we have had no common sense of justice, no 
agreement on what is right and wrong in labor relations. Most of the cases 
I have arbitrated have not been where employers wanted to do the wrong 
thing or where wage-earners wanted to do the wrong thing. Most people 
want to do the right thing just as you and I want to do the right thing. But 
in labor relations there is no one standard of ethics as to what is right and 
what is wrong. 

What are fair wages for example? The Irving Pitt Manufacturing 
Company prints a code of industrial relations, and under the head of com- 
pensation it says, among other things, the following: 


“A fair wage is the value of an employee’s service on the Labor Market.... 
“Bonuses, commissions, piece rates and profit sharing are inadequate and improper 


” 


forms of payment....”. 


Would you agree with that? Is that your idea of justice in wage payment ? 
Do you think working people would agree with that? Is it fair to vary an 
employee’s income with the supply and demand of laborers on the market ? 

Evidently the Pitt Company itself became a little worried as to its stand- 


ards of fairness in wages, for it put an asterisk after the term “Fair wage” 
and then wrote this footnote: 


“A ‘fair wage’ is here used in its generally accepted meaning. From the stand- 
point of entire justice, there is no such thing as a ‘fair wage’.”(!) 
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Is it a fair wage if your wages go up when there is a shortage of labor 
and down when there is an oversupply of labor? I have seven children. If 
I am working as a wage-earner, shall I have seven bottles of milk on morn- 
ings when the labor market is right, and only two or three bottles of milk 
when the labor market is oversupplied and there are a lot of unemployed who 
want my job? Is that a fair wage? The wage-earners think fair wages 
mean one thing; the employer thinks fair wages mean another thing: and we 
have no common agreement as to what is justice in this respect. 

Now that is not a new situation. The same thing arose in the commer- 
cial relations of business men as the modern system of business developed. 
Take the moving picture industry as an example of a new kind of industry 
with new problems. You have producers, distributors, exhibitors. They have 
business relationships and many agreements. You saw in the papers not long 
ago that their trade association had a convention in New York. And how 
they did squabble—just the same as employers and employees do over labor 
relations. Why? Because they had no common standard of ethics. The 
exhibitors thought booking pictures in blocks was unethical. The distribu- 
tors thought there was nothing wrong with it. The Motion Picture Producers’ 
and Exhibitors’ Association, presided over by Will H. Hays, is trying to 
work out a code of ethics for the industry that will settle these questions by 
common agreement as to what is fair and just. They have a standard form 
of contract with arbitration committees to decide disputes; and the decisions 
in disputed cases gradually build up an ethical and legal code that all accept. 


A Common Standard of Ethics 


Now how do we achieve a common standard of ethics in ordinary busi- 
ness relations? It is done through a trade association. There are over 11,000 
of these now in existence, and the old idea of one business man getting the 
better of the other business man is gradually disappearing. They agree on 
what is fair dealing, fair competition or bargaining, by setting up a standard 
code of ethics for their industry or business. You may say these codes are 
insincere and hot air and all that sort of thing; but I think they are to be com- 
pared to what a young fellow tells the girl he wants to marry. When he wants 
to make an impression on her he lies like the devil as to what a fine fellow he 
is and what great things he can do; pretty soon he feels so ashamed of him- 
self for lying like that, that he actually goes and does some of those things. 
Now these trade associations are in the same position. Their members may 
vote for the code of ethics with their fingers crossed; perhaps, at first. But 
then they start talking about it, setting it up as an ideal, and pretty soon it 
becomes established as the actual code. It becomes the habit for the industry. 
When a dispute occurs between different members of the association, they 
settle it according to this code; and thus common rules are established as to 
what is right and fair in their relations. 


The two greatest trade associations in this country are the New York 
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Stock Exchange and the New York Clearing House. Fifty billion dollars’ 
worth of business a year is done on the Exchange; $320,000,000,000 worth 
of business is done in the Clearing House. How many disputes do they have, 
do you know? Mr. Birdseye, in his book on Arbitration and Business Ethics, 
points out that they go year after year without a lawsuit ; and think of all the 
possibilities for mistakes and disputes. They have arbitration committees 
which at first had many cases and made decisions, interpreting the rules and 
code of ethics; but now there are very few cases, less than 25 in a year, 
when there is a dispute. They often do not even convene the arbitration com- 
mittee but call up the secretary or manager of the association, or the chair- 
man of the committee, and ask, “What is the rule in a case like this’? The 
secretary tells it to them and the dispute is settled accordingly. How do they 
manage this? It is because they have a code of ethics and rules which are 
laws that govern their relations in their business. 

In labor relations, however, we have had trade associations of employers 
on one side and trade unions of labor on the other, each developing different 
systems of ethics, with no common code, except where a joint agreement was 
maintained between them. 

Now your employee representation plans, as well as the union-manage- 
ment cooperative plan on the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, in the clothing 
industry, printing trades, and other industries, have joint collective contracts, 
are developing codes of ethics and common rules of justice and fair dealing 
which both employers and workers agree on. The decisions made by joint 
committees and arbitrators under representation plans, as well as under col- 
lective contracts with unions, are gradually formulating into law the point of 
view of both wage-earners and employers as to what is right and wrong in 
labor relations. And through these plans, contracts and decisions, manage- 
ment and men are both being united into one going concern, one guild for the 
industry, with one standard of ethics. 

Arbitration is necessary to work out a code of common rules in labor 
relations, just as it is necessary in trade associations. But the arbitrator is 
not a permanent feature. I say I am one of the most successful arbitrators 
in the country because I have worked myself out of a job in every place I 
have been. What does that mean? Arbitration is not an end in itself. It 
lays down the rules for settling disputes and develops a code of ethics. It 
must establish enough practices and precedents, and it must stimulate those 
concerned to guide themselves by the principles that have been developed. So 
in the clothing industry you find the arbitrators working themselves out of 
jobs because employers and employees have a standard form of labor contract 
—the same sort of thing they have in the trade associations. That standard 
form of contract, at first applied and interpreted by arbitrators, is now applied 
and interpreted by their own joint committee, by the representatives of both 
parties without the aid of arbitrators, except occasionally. They know now 
what their joint agreement involves, what their rules of justice and fair deal- 
ing between employers and employees mean, they have achieved a unified 
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sense of what is right and wrong, and they can decide for themselves what 
fairness and justice, according to their joint view, require in each case. 

The significance of employee representation is that it is making a trade 
association of employers and employees together in one organization, so that 
they can develop a common code of ethics by which labor relations can be 
adjusted every day, just the same as other business relations are adjusted in 
trade associations, on the stock exchanges, in the clearing houses, etc. But 
that is not a new phase, nor unique in employee representation plans. The 
trade unions are doing the same. You are competing. If you don’t do a good 
job, it will be done by the unions. If they do not do a good job, you will. 


Supplementary to Mr. Leiserson’s Remark on Page 124 


1. The strike in the Colorado coal mines was not the outgrowth of any 
dispute or disagreement between employees and operators. It was fomented 
by agitators from the I. W. W. headquarters in Chicago. 

2. The action of the I. W. W. is against all the coal mines in the State, 
no matter under what plan of employee relations they are working. 

3. The Employee Representation Plan that has been in force in this 
Company for twelve years is functioning well and has been a distinct influ- 
ence in combating the I. W. W. activities in our Company. It, or any other 
plan of representation, could not defend the company’s property and the lives 
of its employees against attack of the lawless mobs, which have been the 
I. W. W. weapons throughout the strike. 

4. The strike had its inception in a protest strike at the time of the 
Sacco-Vanzetti execution in August of this year. The I. W. W. at that time 
called for a three-day walk-out, ostensibly as a protest against this execution, 
but actually as an opportunity to demonstrate to the miners their methods: of 
intimidation and violence. 

5. Shortly after this protest strike, the I. W. W. issued a call for a gen- 
eral strike of coal miners in the southern district of the State, making de- 
mands for a five-day week, six-hour day and forty per cent increase in wages. 

6. The I. W. W. activity at first was directed against the Colorado 
Fuel & Iron Company and other bituminous operators in the southern part 
of the State. A walk-out by the miners in the northern lignite fields was 
staged as a sympathy move. When the day of the strike came, it was found 
that the sympathy strike was 100 per cent effective, while in the southern 
fields where the Colorado Fuel & Iron Company operates, only a small per- 
centage of the miners came out. 

7. In the Colorado Fuel & Iron Company mines only a small propor- 
tion of the men went out except as a result of intimidation by mass picketing 
and personal threats. In the Trinidad and Walsenburg fields, all the mines 
have continued to operate since the commencement of the strike except for 
a few temporary shut-downs for a day at a time, which the company felt 
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necessary at individual mines in order to escape violence resulting from the 
mass picketing. 

8. The mines in the Fremont County and Crested Butte district con- 
tinued to operate without any reduction of forces for a considerable period 
after the commencement of the strike. They were closed eventually by 
picketing activities and in these two districts the men made no move to return 
to work after having come out. The company kept these mines open for sev- 
eral days in the hope that the men would return, but eventually were obliged 
to shut them down indefinitely. These mines have not yet been re-opend. 

g. At the time of writing, the mines in the Trinidad and Walsenburg 
districts are operating with about 90 per cent normal force and are producing 
over 85 per cent of the normal total coal production of the company. 

10. The Industrial Commission of the State, the State Attorney Gen- 
eral and the Governor have characterized this strike as illegal. It was called 
by a committee of I. W. W. selection who were not elected representatives of 
the miners. Many of them were not mine workers and the leaders were agi- 
tators beyond the boundary of the State. I. W. W. tactics have been in evi- 
dence from the start with arson and other violent measures frequently occur- 
ring. There has been open preaching of revolution against the State as well 
as against the mine operators. 

11. The sympathy strike in the Northern fields soon changed its color 
to a direct strike. The men from those mines adopted the cause for their 
own and under I. W. W. leadership presented demands of their own, and 
soon took over leadership in the strike. An unusual feature of the strike has 
been the visitation of our properties and other mines in the South by large 
automobile caravans of 300 to 500 of these northern striking miners who 
have traveled many hundred miles to make demonstration at our camps. 

12. After the strike was called but before the day of its beginning, the 
employees’ representatives of our company, met with management and agreed 
on a wage increase from a base rate of $5.52 to one of $6.20. This rate was 
also adopted by the other bituminous companies operating in competition 
with us. 

13. For a long time the only company in the northern fields that at- 
tempted to operate its mines was the Rocky Mountain Fuel Company. It 
invited investigation and wage adjustment by the Industrial Commission, 
accepted that body’s award of 5oc. increase in day rates and attempted to 
operate its properties on this new scale. The strikers in the northern fields 
made every effort to prevent this company’s operations. It was in an attempt 
to close the Columbine Mine of this company that the tragic occurrence on 
November 21st took place in which six strikers were killed when a mob of 
800 or more strikers stormed the mine property. 

14. At the time of writing the mine operators and the strikers in these 
northern fields are presenting their respective stories to the Industrial Com- 
mission. The Commission plans also to extend its inquiry to the southern 
fields, although no demands nor requests for the offices of the Commission 
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have been made either by employees or management of our company. Our 
men, through their representatives, have gone on record as believing the ma- 
chinery of our Industrial Plan to be competent to clear up the situation in our 
own company without recourse to any outside agencies of mediation. 

15. Our Company has not employed any strike breakers, and such per- 
sons as it has been necessary to engage for the actual protection of our prop- 
erty against violence have been selected from present employees of the Com- 
pany. At no time have the forces of the county or state been adequate to pro- 
tect our workers on the property of the Company from law breakers. 

16. The State Federation of Labor has charged that: 

“Organizers of the Industrial Workers of the World have been encouraged by the 
coal companies, and organizers of the American Federation of Labor and the United 
Mine Workers of America have been driven from company property. 

“Coal miners in some sections of the state have been denied the right of member- 
ship in bona fide trade unions. 


“Check-weighmen and safety laws are being violated by the coal operators, by 
force, intimidation and coercion”. 


So far as the Colorado Fuel & Iron Company is concerned, these charges 
are false. 

Organizers of the Industrial Workers of the World, when known to us, 
have been denied admittance to our property. 

Organizers of the United Mine Workers of America have not been 
driven from our property and our employees have not been denied the right 
of membership in bona fide trade unions. Many of our employees are mem- 
bers of such unions. 

We have faithfully obeyed all laws relating to the operation of coal 
mines ; the State Coal Mining Law, adopted as the joint effort of operators 
and miners, specifically provides for safety measures and methods of oper- 
ation in coal mines. It provides, among other things, the right of the miners 
to employ check-weighmen. An officer of the State, Chief Coal Mine In- 
spector, with a qualified staff, is provided for the enforcement of the law and 
for periodic inspection of the coal mines. This law has been diligently en- 
forced, and its violation would result in speedy prosecution—possibly in the 
closing of mines of offending operators. 

Miners in our properties have never been denied check-weighmen, but 
have been encouraged to employ them. They have selected check-weighmen 
from time to time, but have usually discharged them after proving the cor- 
rectness of the weights determined in the usual way by the regular weigh- 
masters. The one exception to this is at Morley Mine, where a check-weigh- 
man has been employed for some years. 

GeorcE M. KELLER, 
Assistant Industrial Relations Executive, 
The Colorado Fuel & Iron Company. 








Technique of Holding Council or Committee Meetings: 


Male Manual Workers Predominating 


By Harotp B. Porter, General Plant Manager, 
The Bell Telephone Company of Pennsylvania. 


_ technique of holding council or committee meetings is a large and 
broad one to handle in a relatively short period. It is necessary for me 
occasionally rather to jump from peak to peak, so that I can give the most im- 
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portant phases of the subject and tell about what happens and why in the joint 
conferences of the plant department in Philadelphia of the Bell Telephone 
Company of Pennsylvania. The technique may or may not be applicable 
elsewhere, depending on the form of employee representation. Figure 1 will 
help explain the management and the auxiliary parallel form of the employee 
committee organizations. The term “employee” will be used to indicate work- 
men as compared with the supervisory classifications. 

The local or district management committee is composed of the district 
superintendent as management chairman and district foremen representing 
various vocations, such as janitors, installation, cable splicing and repair 
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forces. The composition of the area committee is: general plant manager as 
management chairman; plant employment superintendent as secretary, who 
follows closely all personnel and committee work; the superintendent of 
plant; plant supervisor, and the superintendent of supplies and motor 
vehicles. 

Employees’ tepresentatives are elected annually from each vocation in 
each district, forming the district employees’ committee who elect a chairman 
and a secretary. At the last election, ninety-three per cent voted of those 
eligible. The representatives serve for two years, the elections having been 
arranged so that one-half of the committee retires each year. This com- 
mittee parallels the district superintendent’s in the management organization, 
and also has a numerical advantage. 

In Philadelphia there are 9 committees, with about 42 employee com- 
mitteemen, representing approximately 1,850 employees or about I represen- 
tative to every 44, these include, in addition to the vocations mentioned, cler- 
ical, engineering, motor vehicle and supplies. 

We encourage the employees to elect only those who are “simon pure” 
employees and not in some border line class between management and em- 
ployee. We also encourage, where our advice is asked, a turn-over in the 
committees at election time, in order that as many employees as possible may 
have an opportunity of serving on the committees and of discussing employee 
and management problems directly with management. This means, of course, 
plowing old fields with almost every new committee, but it has many advan- 
tages. 

We started off with a representation based on numbers and that was one 
of our original mistakes. We have been getting very much better results and 
a clearer picture of the employees’ side since we changed to a representation 
on a location and vocational basis. 

I am choosing the operating district committees, six of which are located 
in different sections of Philadelphia, as most typical because they include 
most of our telephone vocations. 

The area employees’ committee is composed of the chairmen of the nine 
employees’ committees, who elect a chairman and a secretary and meet with 
the management committee of five. This seems to us to be a good balance. 
This committee parallels the general plant manager. 

The district employees’ committees meet monthly in quarters provided 
by management. At the conclusion of the employees’ committee meeting a 
joint conference is held with management, the district superintendent acting 
as chairman. Generally a day is sufficient to dispose of matters brought up in 
both meetings. 

Pending matters are of two classes—those held for further information 
(management undertaking to supply any information desired on any subject 
and also undertaking, through the plant employment superintendent, to follow 
up all pending matters in all committees), or if in agreement without the 
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authority to settle the matter is referred to the area committee for action. 
These are generally questions affecting other groups in the organization. 
The area committee meets on call by either chairman, or when sufficient 
matters have been referred to them, resulting in meetings about every three 
months. Should the area committee be without authority to settle the matter 
referred to them, which would generally be a question affecting other area 
organizations outside of Philadelphia, in Pennsylvania or Delaware, or a 
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Figure 2. ORGANIZATION CHART 


change in working practices requiring executive approval, this would be re- 
ferred to the general plant committee, composed of the four general plant 
managers in the company (there being four areas in this company), and the 
chairmen of the four area employees’ committees, who bring with them an- 
other member of each employees’ area committee most familiar with the sub- 
jects to be discussed. Again, a numerical balance is in favor of the employees. 

You will see shortly why the principal function of the area and general 
committee is to act as a clearing house for the lower committees. Now we 
can discuss the matters brought before these committees, which have a mighty 


important bearing on the handling of the committees. Figure 2 indicates the 


workmen report to foreman. Report to the foreman—meaning what? We 
give the foreman the first authority to recommend increases in pay, discip- 
linary measures or separations from the payroll. We believe that he is there- 
fore placed automatically in the position to be the natural personnel officer to 
his gang, besides being the management representative in the field. To this 
end he is carefully trained to develop his men, instructing them in those things, 
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technical and personal, which will improve the individual, increase his value 
to himself and to the industry. We are trying to combine the attitude of 
both big brother and boss to his people and give him sufficient prestige and 
training to carry it through. 

If the foreman functions as indicated, individual complaints and ques- 
tions are answered satisfactorily by him and do not reach the employee rep- 
resentative or the employees’ committees, leaving them free to deal with con- 
structive or group problems. Therefore, I have indicated on the chart the fore- 
man as the first key position in committee operations. 

At the start there was a decided tendency to go around the foreman’s end, 
resulting in many individual complaints coming to the committee. This was 
to be expected for the foreman had not been properly trained. 

Now the men, getting a quicker answer from their boss, go to him first. 
This has practically eliminated individual complaints, leaving the district com- 
mittees free to go constructively to work on the two main discussions—first, 
the matters they, the employees, are interested in; questions referred to them 
by individuals, which are generally group questions covering wages, carfare, 
working practices, improvements in tools and methods, accident prevention, 
etc. These matters are discussed, crystallized and sometimes settled in the 
employees’ committee meeting prior to the joint conference. 

Second, in the joint conference, subjects management is interested in; 
general reviews of business conditions, company programs, accident preven- 
tion, thrift, company policies, possibility of increasing revenue by employee 
effort, etc. See Figure 3. These are presented after the employees have had 
a free discussion of their interests. 
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I have emphasized the joint conference because the employees have 
gradually come to discuss most of their questions with management largely, 
I think, due to our constant effort to wipe out the line between workmen and 
management at these meetings and because of their increasing confidence. 

Of course, there always has to be a captain and for this reason I believe 
the chairmen of joint conferences should always be in the hands of manage- 
ment, because if the boss is there he will be the chairman. He should con- 
sult frankly with his players and, above all, give them something to do to 
practice on. 

I can’t emphasize this last statement too much, because it enters very 
largely into the discussion and work in the committees. Give them some- 
thing definite to do which will provide activity outside of the committee meet- 
ings and tend to increase their prestige. Make them feel they are a part of 
the works in their proper sphere. 

As an example, they act with management as the district safety com- 
mittee, help work out that program, review reports of accidents, act on spe- 
cial committees to investigate severe or unusual accidents, handle safety 
rallies when they decide they are necessary. In this kind of work they are 
very much interested. They also check, originate and approve qualifications 
which are used to grade employees in their wage progress. At the present 
time they are actively engaged in bringing up to date the qualifications of four 
vocations. No change in our working practices governing carfare, vacations, 
hours of work, etc., is made without full discussion with the employee com- 
mittees and gaining their agreement. They act with management as com- 
mittees for all so-called social functions, such as district meetings, baseball 
and bowling activities, and are granted the necessary time to fulfill the duties 
given them by management. 

The following is an example of their interest if a matter is properly 
shown to them. The company provides all the tools necessary in telephone 
work. By showing them that this was a saving to the employee and that 
their handling of tools also controlled the amount of tool expense to the com- 
pany after the tools were purchased, a considerable reduction in this expense 
resulted in a very short time and this item is still being reduced. 

To return to the discussion, all questions are decided by getting the facts. 
When this is done, the mutual solution is generally easy, for I have always 
found workmen fair-minded when they have confidence in the facts and often 
more strict in their rulings than management. If the facts are not available 
management takes the responsibility of securing them, sometimes jointly with 
the employee representatives, and discusses them at the next meeting if pos- 
sible. An effort is made to get the answer quickly, yet not so quickly as to 
prevent employees from having full opportunity to develop their side or to 
secure the proper information. 

It is a great temptation for management sometimes, knowing the subject 
much better than the employees, to talk them off their feet as soon as a subject 
is brought up. This is a great mistake and should not be done. 
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should be given every opportunity to state their case and, if necessary, have 
the assistance of management in developing their side of the discussion. 

Joint conferences are conducted as far as possible on the inductive 
method, which frequently helps the workmen to a better development of their 
question and secures the participation of all members of the committee in the 
discussion. Due to these methods and the reduction, at least, of the size of 
the line between management and workers, the discussion developed is gen- 
erally helpful to all and very rarely is a vote taken. By almost common con- 
sent all subjects are discussed until all are agreed to an answer in accordance 
with the facts produced. Nor is there any subject which management is not 
glad to discuss, believing that it is better to discuss wages, for example, in 
the committees than on street corners or in the storerooms. 

We have found that allowing employee committeemen to bring members 
of their groups as visitors to the joint conferences has helped. Management 
also brings in visitors, generally a foreman who is not involved officially in 
the committee meetings. 

All these factors have increased the confidence on both sides without 
which no lasting results nor improvement can be made. 

The chart of subjects discussed illustrates better than many words what 
goes on in the committee meetings. The reason for the increased activity in 
1927 compared with 1926 is due to a change from the committees composed 
of one vocation only to committees representing all vocations in the district. 
For example, there used to be a committee composed of only installation, one 
only of cable splicing and one only of the repair forces. Now the district 
commiitees are composed of one from each vocation. 

Every effort is made to settle all questions possible from the standpoint 
of jurisdiction in the district committee meetings for two main reasons. They 
are closer to actual conditions and should be able, with the facts at their dis- 
posal and greater familiarity, to reach a more intelligent mutual solution than 
the higher committee. Next, it increases the prestige of the committee and 
the district superintendent to be able to give the answer without referring to 
a higher committee. This results in the men in the district having confidence 
that their committee is the one which should and can settle all questions com- 
ing up within the district. For this reason, I have marked the district super- 
intendent as the other key position in committee work. 

I know of no case in some forty district committees where any case has 
been referred to a higher committee due to lack of agreement. 

In order to familiarize employee representatives with some other oper- 
ations in the business, it is our custom to take them on tours through the other 
departments, such as the company rest home for girls, the warehouse of the 
Western Electric Company, the accounting department where the bills are 
sent from. This stimulates company interest, discussion, and also adds to 
their prestige and the knowledge of their business. 

In other words, our committeemen are featured where possible and yet 
in such a way as not to make them uncomfortable or to impress the rest of 
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the employees that management is trying to influence them, being sure that 
nothing is given or told them which has not already been given to the super- 
visory organization. 

Our conference notes are among the most stimulating features of our 
joint conferences. These are prepared painstakingly to bring out the full 
discussion of all subjects and, after approval by the employee and manage- 
ment chairmen and secretaries, are distributed to the field and placed on 
all bulletin boards. This, I believe, far from placing restraint on the discus- 
sion, increases the freedom of discussion because the committee want the field 
to know that they are doing something. They are anxious to give the field a 
real picture of these meetings and impress them with the reasonableness of 
their conclusions. That has, together with the employee visitor, removed any 
feeling in the field of “star chamber stuff”. 

I asked a committee once why the remarks of visitors to these joint con- 
ferences were always so enthusiastic and whether it was due to the notes not 
being comprehensive enough. I was told that the real reason for their en- 
thusiasm was they had an idea that a good many of the meetings were run 
by management alone; that they were given a cigar as soon as the joint con- 
ference started and the management chairman talked until lunch. After lunch 
they were given a few more cigars and the management chairman talked until 
it was time to adjourn; so that the visitors were really surprised at the free- 
dom of discussion and the full participation of the employee representatives. 
I think we can now realize why the function of the area and general com- 
mittees is largely that of a clearing house. The meetings of the area com- 
mittee follow the same procedure as the district committees. 

The employees’ committee, composed of the nine chairmen of the local 
committees plus any visitors they care to bring, meet first and familiarize 
themselves with the matters referred to them by the district committees, and 
in some cases they reach an agreement and submit it to management for its 
concurrence. 

The joint conference with management follows and the management and 
employees’ secretaries lay before the committee first, any matters pending from 
the previous meetings ; second, any matters closed which they care to reopen; 
third, the recommendations or suggestions referred by the district committees. 
Some typical recommendations from the last minutes are: 


Changes in Structure of joint committees 

Additions, associated with the dial system, to the safety code 
Delivery of pay checks 

Recommendation on dial system qualifications 

Rules for safe motor vehicle operation 

Floor directory information in company office buildings 
Carfare and vouchers—uniformity of practices 

Employee’s selling of new telephone service 

Use of closed cars versus open cars 

Additions to corespondence course 

Value of resirators in connection with the use of tetrachloride 


These matters are discussed, again, largely on the inductive method and 
it has always been possible to reach a unanimous agreement for or against. 
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There are always some few matters which are carried forward, generally due 
to suggestions developing from the discussion requiring further study. 

We have the advantage in this committee of having all the vocations in 
our plant operations represented, and frequently helpful suggestions are re- 
ceived from those who have not heard the subjects discussed before. There 
have been cases where management has deliberately put a question back to the 
employees to get more facts or information, feeling that the employees had 
not fully developed their side. After these matters have been finished, the 
management submits subjects of interest to both sides. 

Results of the organization from an area and company standpoint are to 
let employees look at the larger operations and broaden their point of view. 

They are always interested in the standing of their area in the number of 
accidents compared with other areas and other Bell System Companies. They 
are told in a general way of the construction program ; budget status ; whether 
we are meeting the objectives set for the year and what improvements are 
necessary to meet them; of financial results and gain in the number of new 
subscribers compared with the estimate, etc. Reports on stock purchases by 
employees and participation in the savings fund plan are given them. Busi- 
ness and employment conditions in the area are talked over and sometimes 
federal reserve reports are read. 

The area committee also has some very definite duties. They supervise 
and frequently assist in periodically making a “market basket” study, in an 
attempt to obtain up-to-the-minute local living costs, the results of which 
are discussed with the committee. This study is made jointly by members 
of the employees’ and management committees and has added to their con- 
fidence that management, with them, are watching living conditions. 

The area committee functions as the area safety committee and approves 
or suggests safety and first aid programs and provides the main program for 
each year. The area committee chairmen, employee and management, also re- 
view and sign the monthly safety bulletin issued as part of our ‘‘no accident” 
program. 

Any important change in either the wage program or organization struc- 
ture contemplated by management is discussed with this committee at the 
proper time and the reasons given, of course after the supervisory organiza- 
tion has been advised. This has resulted in management keeping the initia- 
tive on these two important matters. It approves citations and awards, on 
recommendation from the district committees, for outstanding cases of admin- 
istering first aid, either to the public or our own people, generally to the pub- 
lic, or an outstanding public relations action. The committee also approves 
and forwards to the general plant committee recommendations from the lower 
committees of satisfactory changes in working practices, qualifications and 
changes in our safety code. 

We have through a number of years working with the committees estab- 
lished our general regulations which might very well be called a bill of rights, 
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or a code of ethics, which it has very largely become. It covers working 
practices, overtime and traveling allowances, and the general run of things 
that have come up and been answered, and I might say some of them also 
apply to management. These general regulations have been agreed to, signed, 
sealed and delivered by the proper members of management and employees’ 
committees and no changes are made in that code of ethics without concur- 
rence of the employees’ committee with management. We feel perfectly con- 
fident that their agreement can always be secured for those changes that are 
proper in accordance with the facts submitted. The educational plan of this 
work means a great deal to the loyalty and ability of the employees. We 
never question the loyalty or anxiety to get things done by the management 
group, and why? The biggest reasons are that they know what is going on, 
and why, and what we are trying to do. 

I cannot finish without saying a word about the value and help of having 
a man of experience and ability in the executive offices, who can see com- 
mittee operation as a whole and their trend from a familiar and yet de- 
tached standpoint, who keeps in touch with what other organizations and 


industries in the country are doing and gives us the benefit of his keen 
analysis and advice. 


Sincerity on the Part of Management 


There is one most important phase of committee work. Management 
must be absolutely sincere. Employees can detect insincerity or lack of in- 
terest on the part of management at once. Committee work is one of the 
things you can not “get by” and hope to have successful committee operations. 
Your heart must be in it for the benefit and good it will do your own people. 

In conclusion, I would like to emphasize the most important factors in 


successful committee operation, which apply to any plan of employee repre- 
sentation. 


1. Comprehensive training and functioning of foremen 

2. Establishment of confidence between employees and management and 
reducing, as much as possible, the line between the two 

3. Giving committees definite things to do 

4. Making the committees a real assistance to their own people and to 
management in solving the problems of the business 

Proper preparation for meetings by management and a real honest 

to goodness enthusiasm all the time on the part of management. 
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Technique of Holding Employee Representation 
Council or Committee Meetings: 


Where Female and Often Young Workers Predominate 


By Howarp L. Fircu, General Traffic Manager, 
The Bell Telephone Company of Pennsylvania. 


; ee technique of holding employee representation council or committee 

meetings in cases where women and often young workers predominate 
seems to imply that the technique of holding council meetings under these 
conditions is different from that which applies in cases where men workers 
predominate. In our opinion the fundamental principle of joint conference 
technique, that is, the encouragement of a full development and discussion of 
all the facts bearing on the subject under consideration, is the same in either 
case. Under our conditions there are some differences in details in that cer- 
tain types of subjects do not hold the interest of the representatives and so do 
not lend themselves to very extensive discussion on their part. 

The importance of this fundamental principle of joint conference pro- 
cedure has been very fully covered by Mr. Porter. I will therefore discuss 
some of those details which our experience has indicated to be of value in 
stimulating interest in employee representation among a group of female em- 
ployees trained in a highly specialized vocation. 

Picture to yourselves a group of some three thousand young women, 
mostly ranging from 18 to 25 years of age. Scattered through this group are 
a few hundred older ones who, though in the minority, are the backbone of 
the department. These 3,000 are located in 39 central offices throughout the 
city having anywhere from five employees in the smallest to 280 in the largest 
office. There are 22 separate council committees representing these employees 
with a total of 114 representatives. About half of the committees represent 
a single large central office. The other committees represent a group of from 
two to five smaller offices. 

Again bearing in mind that a good percentage of this group of young 
women have their eyes only on the main chance, is it strange that their prin- 
cipal interests have to do with things that affect their day to day existence? 
To hold their interest we must discuss and encourage them to discuss what 
they are thinking about: 

Wages—which give the means of enjoying the good things of life 

Hours—which afford opportunity for play and diversion 

Treatment—which develops happiness on the job. 

While these are their main interests we find that the group responds 
readily to consideration of the facts which bear directly on their work: the 
equipment given them to work with; the methods and practices involving the 
use of this equipment; the results of their efforts to provide a telephone ser- 
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vice which will meet adequately the demands of the telephone using public. 
The direct application of these matters to the contentment and state of mind 
toward the job is obvious. 

Many broad subjects which are of interest to the male part of the tele- 
phone organization do not interest all of our group, because their direct ap- 
plication is not obvious. Our experience indicates that interest in a subject 
diminishes as the subject’s direct application to the daily life of the mem- 
bers of the group forming the conference becomes less obvious. 

It seems to us there are certain fundamentals of plan design which may 
materially affect the interest that the whole body of employees take in its 
operation. 

1. Election procedure. This must be such as to make it easy for the 
voters to select the type of person who will effectively represent the general 
employee body—a thoughtful, intelligent person who has the courage of her 
convictions and some facility in expressing her views. 

2. Frequency of meetings. If the meetings come too often they become 
too much a matter of routine. If too far apart, subjects appropriate for dis- 
cussion become cold before they can be considered in joint conference. We 
find once a month the proper interval for regular joint conferences. Special 
meetings can be called as occasion requires. 

3. Ratio of employee to management representatives in joint conferences. 
We believe that if employee representatives considerably outnumber man- 
agement representatives in a joint conference, the employee representatives 
feel more confidence in discussing controversial questions. Our ratio is gen- 
erally about 2 to 1. Some system which provides alternates to substitute for 
absent employee representatives is therefore advisable. 


Making a Joint Conference Effective 


Now, of course, in any review of ways and means of making a joint con- 
ference effective there are other considerations besides subjects and plan de- 
sign, and these other considerations involve us in an endless chain of condi- 
tions. 

1. In order to hold the interest of the representatives they must take an 

active part in the discussions 

2. In order to take part in the discussions the representatives must be 

able to present their views 

3. In order to have representatives who will present their views the voter 

employees must elect effective representatives 

4. In order to have voter employees elect effective representatives they, 

the voter employees, must be interested in the plan of employee 
representation 

5. The extent of the voter employees’ interest in the plan depends upon 
the activities of their representatives. 

And at this point we begin al! over again. 
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If we look at the circle there appear to be two points where we believe 
the management can break into it. First, through the management chairman’s 
conduct of the joint conference and, second, through the minutes of the joint 
conference. It is with our work at these two points that you may be most 
interested. 


Management Chairman’s Conduct of the Joint Conference 


Our joint conferences are presided over by the administrative heads of 
each of the seven districts in Philadelphia. Some of these men have four 
joint conferences each month. Sitting with them as management representa- 
tives are generally two of their assistants, one of whom acts as the secretary 
and is responsible for preparing the minutes of the meeting. 


These management chairmen and their assistants are comparatively young 
men, their average age being about 35 years; several of them are about 10 
years younger. From the moment of their engagement with the Telephone 
organization they have been headed toward an executive position. Indeed, 
they were picked fresh from college in most cases with that end in view. They, 
therefore, still have something of the student’s flexibility of mind and atti- 
tude and are susceptible of training in the way we want them to go. The 
training we furnish them covers not only the technical aspects of telephone 
engineering and management, but also the treatment of personnel. 


In connection with our training on personnel matters we have undertaken 
to give the management chairmen a more or less formal course in employee 
representation affairs. This training has taken the form of group discussion 
conferences at which were considered the many phases of employee repre- 
sentation administration. In these conferences we told the chairmen that 
what we wanted, particularly in connection with their difficulties in conducting 
joint conferences, was an honest expression of opinion and not one dictated 
by expediency. As a result of the opportunity afforded by these conferences 
to discuss the many phases of plan administration, we believe our manage- 
ment chairmen now understand better than ever before the principles of sound 
joint conference procedure. 


Among the conclusions reached in these management conferences re- 
garding that part of joint conference technique dealing with the development 
of discussion by representatives were: 


1. Since in most instances our representatives are not skilled in argu- 
ment and often are handicapped by lack of adequate information the manage- 
ment chairman should use every means at his command to help representa- 
tives develop in the best light possible the ideas they wish to express. To get 
the employees’ point of view the management chairman should help a repre- 
sentative to develop her case by supplying information she may lack, or by 
suggesting additional reasons favorable to the employees’ proposal. Such as- 
sistance is encouraging to the representative not only to speak her mind on the 
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particular subject in hand, but also to bring up other subjects on the minds of 
employees which the representative may have hesitated to mention. 


2. In his eagerness to help a representative to express her ideas the man- 
agement chairman should not take the subject out of her mouth and discourse 
on it himself. To do so may be a relief to the representative, but the chair- 
man would not be getting the representative’s thoughts on the subject and 
may thereby miss the true significance of the matter. Rather should he ex- 
hibit his helpful attitude by a statement of fact, or a question here and there 
which will not embarras the representative, but will encourage her to enlarge 


on her ideas and tell in addition what she believes her constituents think about 
the subject. 


3. A free expression of ideas can not be expected from representatives 
if the management chairman exhibits a stand-pat attitude as soon as repre- 
sentatives suggest a change in the existing order of things. No matter how 
unusual a proposal or how contrary to tradition or at variance with written 
routines a proposal may be, he should welcome it as an indication of what is 
on the mind of the employee body. One never knows but that some change, 
easily made, will contribute greatly to the employees’ satisfaction in their 


work. Representatives should learn from experience that management chair- 
men are open to suggestion. 


4. A management chairman should be careful not to twist a represen- 
tative’s remarks so as to make it appear that she has said something which she 
does not mean. The way a representative expresses her thought may imply 
an attitude on her part which is far from her intention. The fault may be 
with the way the idea is expressed, and the management chairman should help 
her to express it better rather than to take advantage of the inadequate ex- 
pression to place the representative or her constituents in a false light. 


5. In many cases, when the subject is introduced by management, it is 
important to stress the employees’ viewpoint rather than the management’s. 
If the subject directly affects the employees, the management chairman may 
properly be careful to see that his explanation is clearly understood by the rep- 
resentatives, but he should also be interested to learn how the representatives 
react toward it. If he can discover no reaction he can usually conclude, either 


that his explanation has been inadequate, or that the subject was not worth 
introducing in the first place. 


Group Discussion Method 


Too much has already been said about free discussion and getting at the 
views of employees to omit mention of the method of conducting discussion 
which we have found most successful for joint conferences. I refer to the 
so-called group discussion method. This method, we believe, can be used 


to advantage in discussing many subjects. The chairman’s questions, care- 
y 


fully framed so as to give no clue to his ideas on the subject, are more apt 
than leading questions to develop the representatives’ own opinions. The 
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leading questions of the development method get the representatives to tell 
the chairman what he already knows. The questions put in accordance with 
the group discussion method get the representatives to tell the chairman what 
they know. This method makes it necessary for the representatives to do 
their own thinking and form their own opinions from the facts developed in 
the discussion and from their own experience. It trains them to reason out 
their own problems and to marshal their facts in support of their proposals. 

The program policy adopted for use in the joint conference has a distinct 
bearing upon the amount of interest displayed in the proceedings. 

With us both employees and management are allowed to introduce into 
the joint conference any subject they wish. It is our practice to give first to 
the employees their opportunity to present all the items they have in mind, 
after which the management chairman can introduce his subjects. 

The employee representatives hold a meeting of their own just prior to 
the joint conference. In this meeting they consider all the items submitted 
by voter employees and decide which are worthy of presentation in the con- 
ference. The employee committees frequently decide many questions on the 
basis of their own discussion of the facts brought out. Other items they may 
decide can be handled satisfactorily through the regular lines of organization. 
They talk over those problems which they decide should be introduced into 
the joint conference and assemble the related facts as they see them. In 
some cases they report to the joint conferenc upon the items they have con- 
sidered and closed on their own initiative, in order that they may be included 
in the joint conference minutes as a matter of record. Since the employees’ 
meeting is held immediately before the joint conference the management 
chairman usually does not know what the employee representatives will in- 
troduce. 

The management chairman’s program is designed to present matters of 
immediate local interest. Therefore the programs for his various joint con- 
ferences will be likely to differ somewhat in order to fit varying conditions in 
the committees with whom he meets. We feel that a management chairman 
should be free to introduce any subject he believes to be of interest to a joint 
conference and to have such subjects fully discussed. Too much overall pro- 
gram material submitted from headquarters may cramp the management chair- 
man’s style and prevent him from fully developing those matters which he 
feels are of importance. There are times, of course, when we want to learn 
the employees’ opinions regarding some proposed change affecting a group 
of employees throughout the city. In such cases we ask the management 
chairman to bring up the subject for consideration but such occasions are 
very few. 


Minutes of the Joint Conference 


The second point at which the management can exercise a definite effect 
in the stimulation of interest in employee representation among voter em- 
ployees is in regard to the reports of joint conference proceedings. 
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The nature of our business, requiring as it does constantly shifting hours 
of duty, makes it very difficult for employee representatives to talk to groups 
of voter employees, and in this way to keep them advised as to what is go- 
ing on. Much is done on an individual basis at the lunch table and in recre- 
ation rooms; but we have found that this must be supplemented by making 
the minutes available to all voter employees. Our present practice is to 
place a copy of the minutes in a special binder in the recreation room where 
any of the voter employees may read it at their leisure. Bulletin board 
notices are prepared by the employee chairman briefly outlining what was 
done at the last meeting and stating that a full report is available in the 
minutes to be found in the recreation room. 

While the writing of the minutes is with us a duty of the management, 
they are approved by both employee and management chairmen. We have 
found that there is a definite technique in the writing of minutes. The man- 
agement representative who sets them up must remember that the minutes 
ar not only his report to his superior but also, and of more importance from 
a plan administration standpoint, a report from the employee representatives 
to their voter employees. He can assume that his superior can see his leader- 
ship in the way the joint conference was conducted without it being neces- 
sary for him to proclaim that leadership in writing. 

Voter employees want to know what their representatives said and the 
extent of their participation in the discussion as well as what conclusions 
were reached. Management’s participation in discussions is of interest to 
the employees only as it affects the final outcome. Too much emphasis on 
management’s activities is liable to give the impression that the management 
is either controlling the conference or gives little regard to the representatives’ 
opinions—impressions that will do little toward the development of general 
interest in joint conference proceedings. 

In conclusion it seems to us that a great deal can be done in creating and 
maintaining an interest in representation matters in a group such as ours by: 


1. Educating management chairmen in their responsibilities and in tech- 
nique of conducting joint conference 

2. Encouraging, by the chairman’s attitude and by free discussion, the 
introduction of vital subjects by employee representatives 

3. The selection of subjects by management chairmen which are of in- 
trinsic interest to the particular joint conference involved 

4. Minutes that not only reflect adequately the representatives’ activities 
in the joint conference, but also by their set-up attract the atten- 
tion and hold the interest of the voter employees 

5. Giving the management chairmen free rein in the preparation of their 
own programs. 











